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THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN: ADMIRAL SIR W. HEWETT GOING HIS ROUNDS AT SOUAKIM. 
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BIRTH. 
On the Srd inst., at The Vicarage, Kensington, Lady Mary Glyn, of a son, 
MARRIAGE. 
On the x ult. -y at St. dy N.W., Alfred W. Bosanquet, of Mackay, 





Q 
Esq., of V x hed. rg Chile.” 


race Peede, eldest daughter of Frederic Peede, 
DEATH. 


On the 3rd inst., at his residence, 43, Grosvenor-square, W., the Eatl of 


Sandwich, in his 73rd year. 


*,° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 15. 


Suwpay, Marcu 9. 
Second Sunday in Lent. 
Morning Lessons: Gen. xxvii. 1— 
k ix, 2—30, Evening 
G iii. or XxXxil. 


Paul’s Cathedral, 
Rev. Prebendary Rogers ; 
p m., Rey. Canon Gregory ; 7 p.m., 
Rev. J. E. Welldon. 
Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., Rev. 
Canon Prothero; 3 p.m., Rev. Dr. 
Forrest; 7 p.m., Rev. J. M. 


Wilson. a 
St. James’s, noon, the Bishop of 
the Dean of 


Carlisle. 
Whitehall, 11 a.m., 
Wells, Dr. Plumtre; 3 p.m., the 
Bishop of Algoma, Dr. Sullivan. 
Savoy, 11.30 a.m. 
Moxpay, Marca 10. 
Alexander III., Czar of Russia, born, 


1845. 
Louis Il. King of Bavaria, accession, 
1864. 


“a -_ Princess of Wales mar- 

ri 186: 

London Institution, p.m., Mr. 
Frederic Harrison on 5 Pa asa 
Historical City. 

Geographical Society, 8.30 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8 p.m. 

Tcrspay, Marcu 11. 

Full moon, 7.40 p.m 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
Gamgee on Animal Heat. 

Horticultural Society, 11 a.m. 

Civil Engineers’ Institution, 8 p.m, 

Anthropological Institute, § p.m. 

Colonial Institute, 8 p.m., 8t. James’s 
Banqueting Hail, r. 8. Dicken on 
the Mineral Wealth of Queensland. 

Wepwsespay, Marcu 12. 

Literary Fund, anniversary, 3 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, 7 pm., Mr. A. J. Gale on 
American Constructi ction. 

Microscopical wee con 8 p.m. 

Graphic Society, 8 

Ballad Concert, se. James? s Hall, 8. 

Bociety of Arts, 8 p.m., General 

Rundall on Water Regulation. 





Taurspar, Marca 13. 


i 881. 
Duke of Connaught married, 1879. 
London Institution, 7 p.m., Pro- 
fessor Pauer on Romanticism in 
Music. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
on the Older Electricity. 
Royal Society, 4.30 p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8.30 p.m. 


Se my Society, 8 p.m. ee 


Crystal Pala hi ” Prof. 
N. Heinemann on German Litera- 
ture. VI.: Goethe and Carlyle. 

Parkes Museum, Dr. Henry Veale on 
Organisation and Management of 
Field Hospitals. 

Albert Hall Choral Societ -_ 8 p.m., 
* The Lord is King,” ** Stabat 
Mater.” 

Fripay, Marcu 14. 

The Queen’s a Buck- 
ingham Palace, 3 

Humbert I., King of Ttaly born, 1844 

Royal Institution, 8 p.m. J. 
N. Langley on the Physiological 
Aspect of Mesmerism, 9 

Quekett Microscopical Clu . "3 p.m, 

New Shakspere Society, 8 p.m. 

United Service —, 3 p.m., 
Captain J. P. Bucknill on Auto- 
matic Artillery Fire. 

Sacre . Harmonic ,Society, Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Elijah.” 

Architectural Association, 7.30 p.m., 
Mr. H. W. Pratt on Shams. 

Saturpay, Marca 15. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Captain 
ee on Photographic Action. 

National Life-Boat Institution, Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, anniversary, 3 p.m.— 
the Prince of Wales in the date. 

St. Patrick’s Eve, St. James’s Hall, 
8 p.m., Irish Ballad Concert. 








THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6’ N.; Long. 0° 18° 47” W. Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 188. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. *. 
Christmas ° 


Six months, 14s. 
Three months, 7s. 


Christmas Quarter, 


Half-Year, 15s. 3d 


8s. 3d. 


Copies will be supplied direct from the Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 64d. for 


each Number, paid in advance. 


ABROAD. 
The yearly subscription abroad, including the Christmas Number, is 
36s. 4d. {on thin paper 32s.), with the following exceptions :— 
To Abyssinia, Aden, Borneo, Ceylon, India, Java, Labuan, Penang, 


Philippine Islands, 
To Madagascar (except St. Mary), 


Sarawak, Singapore, and Zanzibar, 41s. (thin paper, 34s.) 


45s. (on thin paper, 36s. 4d.) 


Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick paper edition, the 
appearance of the engravings in the thin paper copies being greatly injured 
by the print at the back showing through. 


News 


pers for foreign parts must be posted within a days of the 


date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mail 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 


198, Strand, in English mon by 
London ; or by Post-Office Order, 


cheque crossed the Union Bank of 


payable at the East Strand Post Office, 


to George C. Leighton, of 198, Strand. London, 








RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria and 
London Bridge. 


Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool-stree’ 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for ee ge et 
and ee Tickets at cheap rates, available to trave! 


and Bright 


Ww aa Fortnightly, 


by all Trains between London 


on First-class Day Tickets to erighice every Weekday, from Victoria, 10.0 a.m. 


Fare, 12s. 64., inciuding Pullman Ca 


Cheap Hait-Guinea First-class ‘Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, from 


vi ctoria and London Bridge, admitting to the Grand A 
Tickets to Brighton every Sun 


Day 


uarium and Royal Pavilion. 
yy, from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. 





ARIS.— SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 


NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUED 


Cheap Ex 
London Pari ge 8.0 p.m. Fares—Single. 


ress Service Weekdays and Sundays 
SAe., 248., 178. ; 


Fom Victoria 7.0 = +, nd 
Return, 5is., 30s., 


Powerful Paddle steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c. 


Trains run alongside steamers at Newhaven and Die or. 
SWITZER 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


LAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
st. 


issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal piaces of intere: 





MOKETS and 


every information 


at the Brighton 


ny's West-End General Offices, 2%, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 


Hote Bu ldings, Trafa! 


ar-eguare ; City Office, Hay’s A ency, Cornhill; ‘Copk’ 5, 


Ludgate-circus; also at ee Mapes = = London Bridge Sta’ 


ord 


J.P. Kusenz, “General Manager. 


(Professional). —The 


OCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS 
Gallery, 53, Great Muarl- 


EXHIBITION will ag ag ane 10. 


borough-street. 


[SSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS, 
Piccadilly.—FIRST EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 


Isustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
*, PHILLIPS, decretary. 








Open from Ten a.m. till Five p.m. Admission, 1s. 





HE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
b ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL Apri including Mr. Fortuny’s Picture, 
“In the Vatican,’ is NOW OPEN at ARTH TOOTH and SONS’ og IES, 
&! AN 6, Haymarket, opposite Her alajesty's Brheatre & 
4.ogu 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW at the go GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. ‘en to Six Daily. 1s. 


HNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 

Work is now ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CISERI'S Picture 

ist BORNE TO THE TOM and other important works, at the GAL- 
ES, 168, New Bond-street. Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
CHANGE OF THE MUSICAL PORTION OF THE 


N OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 

ENTERTAINMENT. The New Programme will be given EVERY NIGH’ r 
at EIGHT; MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT 
Tickets and places can now be secured a month in advance at Austin’s Office, 
St. James's Hall, daily from 9.30 till Seven. No fees for booking; no charge for 
programmes, 


YHE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 
LIGHTED ps ELECTRICITY, Proprietor ona Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
pad Rt VENING with the very successful Play, called BREAKING 
BUTTERFLY, a ar by Henry A. Jones and jog Herman. Preceded by T He 
BLE ARU by Garroway and Rose. For Cast see Daily MS a Doors open 
at 7.45. MARBLE E ARCH at 8.15. BREAKING g BUTTERF at Nine. Prices 
from Is. to £3 3s. Box Office open daily from Eleven to Five. No fees or gratuities. 
Telephone, 3700. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 

8T. GEORGE'S — eit PLACE.—Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed 

and Corney Grain.—A_ MO: RO RENT, by Arthur Law, Music by Alfred J. 
Caldicott ; after which Mr. "om y Grain’ 8 New Edition of an old Musical Sketch 
entitled SPRING’S DELIGHTS. Joncluding with A DOUBLE EVEN’, by Arthur 
Law and Alfred Reed; Music by Corney Grain. Monday. Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 8; oesday Thursday, and Saturday, at 3. Stalls, 5s. and 3s. Admission, 2s. and 1s. 
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For some weeks past the Soudan, a region hardly known 
to the majority of Englishmen a few months ago, has had 
a peculiar fascination. The sad fate of Hicks Pasha’s 
army, the mystery surrounding the Mahdi, the successive 
disasters of Egyptian troops led by British officers near 
Souakim, the imperative demand of her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the Khedive should abandon his gigantic 
dependency, the deplorable surrender of Sinkat, and the 
romantic mission of General Gordon to Khartoum, have 
riveted attention on a territory hitherto celebrated only for 
its boundless deserts, wild tribes, and the slave-gangs from 
Central Africa that traversed its arid wastes. Subsequent 
events have given a new and marvellous development to this 
Oriental story. The complete overthrow of the Egyptian 
levies whom Baker Pasha, acting under orders from 
Cairo, led to the relief of Tokar, put an end to the in- 
action of our Government, who, having decided to defend 
the Red Sea coast, felt bound to rescue that garrison. 
While a force of British troops was being collected 
with remarkable promptitude, first at Souakim and then 
at Trinkitat, we learnt that Tokar had been surrendered 
to the victorious Osman Digna, with the willing assent 
of the garrison. The irony of the situation was now com- 
plete, and technically the military enterprise of General 
Graham and his gallant army was nullified by the course 
of events. 





But the great slave-trading chief having threatened 
to attack Souakim and drive its defenders into the 
sea, he could not be safely allowed leisure to carry his 
threats into execution. The difference between offensive 
and defensive warfare is, under certain circumstances, 
obliterated, and becomes a mere question of casuistry. 
In this case, Osman Digna was summoned, by the 
only means available, to disband his forces and submit to 
General Gordon. The warning being unheeded, the British 
forces early on Friday morning advanced from Trinkitat 
to El Teb, the scene of the recent disastrous battle, and 
found the Arab host gathered behind their intrenchments 
of sand prepared to sustain the onset of their civilised foes 
with a few Krupp guns, clumsily-used rifles, and their 
traditional spears. The way they withstood for hours the 
deadly shock while being mowed down by British 
artillery; their grim courage and ferocity, which 
failed not even when the position was turned and 
they were taken in the rear; and their dauntless stand 
against the squadrons of cavalry that rode into and over 
them has been told with singular completeness of details 
by special correspondents, who shared the perils of the 
battle-field. The fate of these wild Arabs—2000 of whom, 
when resistance was over, lay dead around the wells where 
they had been concentrated—has excited universal com- 
passion. The considerable list of British dead and wounded, 
officers as well as men, is striking evidence of their prowess 
as well as the gallantry of our soldiers. Except that Osman 
Digna and many of his followers escaped, the victory was 
complete. Next day General Graham was able to advance 
unmolested to Tokar, and was welcomed with transports 
of delight by its unfortunate inhabitants. The moral 
effect of his victory on the Bedouins of the desert has 
been profound. 





The battle of El Teb has not only secured the safety of 
Souakim, but has broken the power of the slave-trading 
chiefs of the Soudan, if it has not opened the road to 
Berber. It has also immensely strengthened the hands of 
General Gordon, whose wonderful sagacity, so often 
questioned at home for factious purposes, has been 
singularly vindicated. One day we hear that the 


General’s steam-expedition up the Nile has made little 
impression on the wild tribes on its banks; the next 
day that Colonel Stewart has vanquished their hostility. 
Some weeks ago, in his capacity as Governor-General 
of the Soudan, the General sent an embassy to El 
Obeid to announce that the Mahdi was appointed 
Sultan of Kordofan. We now hear that that mys- 
terious personage has received the message with ecstacies 
of delight, agreed to General Gordon’s terms, and 
ordered his followers to remain at peace. The news from 
El Obeid has dispelled a gigantic illusion. The Eastern 
Potentate, who has been expected to swoop down upon 
Egypt with 200,000 fanatical followers, whose name and 
supposed puissance have created a panic in the palaces of 
the Bosphorus, and who has been regarded as a Moslem 
Prophet destined to subdue the Eastern world, turns out 
to be a chief who stands in fear of the townspeople and of 
the tribes around, who is unable to govern the petty town 
of El Obeid, and can only maintain his authority by 
establishing a reign of terror. His submission implies the 
submission of all the intervening tribes who have espoused 
his cause, and suggests the wisdom, if not the necessity, 
of installing General Gordon as the permanent Governor- 
General of the Soudan. 





The pacification of the Soudan—for there is good reason 
to hope that the supremacy of Osman Digna in the coast 
region has been shattered—means the cessation of warfare 
in respect to the Egyptian policy of the Government in 
the House of Commons. On Thursday week the Prime 
Minister in one of his matchless speeches explained the 
provisions of the Representation of the People Bill, the 
great measure of the Session. It proposes to extend the 
household franchise over the United Kingdom, dis- 
franchising none of the existing classes of voters, and to 
create what is called a service franchise both for boroughs 
and counties. By this means the constituencies will be 
increased from three to five millions. As regards the redis- 
tribution of seats, the vital question in a Reform Bill, which 
is reserved for a supplementary measure, Mr. Gladstone 
expressed only his personal views, to which the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, is by no means committed. 
The Premier does not favour electoral districts, objects 
to give very dense populations, like those of the metro- 
polis, their numerical share of representation, and, 
‘‘within reasonable limits,” he would not break up 
historical constituencies. He would keep county and 
borough representation distinct, leave Ireland with the 
present number of members, add somewhat to those of 
Scotland, and increase the constituencies in the North of 
England at the expense of those in the South. The sketch 
of redistribution given by Mr. Gladstone was the main topic 
of discussion during the two evenings’ debate, which was 
brought to a reasonable close on Monday by the first 
reading of the bill without a division. Its most critical 
opponent was Mr. Goschen, who dreads the immediate 
admission of a multitude of rural voters, and is alarmed 
at the undue favour shown to Ireland. It is probable 
that on this last-named point issue will sooner or later be 
joined. But when the bill comes on for second reading 
on Thursday week, Lord John Manners will, on behalf of 
the Opposition, propose an amendment declining to pro- 
ceed further until the entire scheme of the Government 
has been submitted to the House of Commons. His Lord- 
ship will doubtless receive the support of some moderate 
Liberals like Mr. Goschen, but, according to present 
appearances, the Irish vote will be given to the Govern- 
ment. 





We now know almost as much as is likely to be dis- 
covered of the intended dynamite outrages planned to 
blow up the railway stations at Victoria, Charing-cross, 
Paddington, and Ludgate-hill, which happily came to 
naught, except at Victoria, where much damage was done, 
though no lives were lost. The miscreants who undertook 
to give effect to the diabolical plots are known to be Irish 
Americans, four at least in number, two of whom landed 
at Liverpool and two at Southampton, with their portman- 
teaus of dynamite. The hotels they occupied in London 
have been discovered, their persons have been minutely 
described, and it is almost certain that the instruments 
of destruction were simultaneously deposited at the several 
cloak-rooms on Monday week. Although the Government 
have offered £1000 reward, and the railway companies 
specially interested another £1000, for the arrest of the 
villains, there is too much reason to fear that they forth- 
with escaped the country. Time will show whether they 
are on board any of the outgoing steamers to the United 
States. The connection between these atrocious criminals 
and O?Donovan Rossa and Patrick Ford, of the Jrish 
World, which openly advocates and collects subscriptions 
for this kind of warfare against the British people, is clear 
enough. But the tone of the chief American papers does 
not encourage the hope that their Government will take 


. effectual measures to trace out the conspiracy, although 


public opinion may eventually oblige Congress to pro- 
hibit the exportation of explosives. The easy admission 
of these deadly instruments of murder betokens culpable 
carelessness at our ports. Everywhere the most rigid 
precautions are being taken against further outrages, at 
which the dastardly ruffians who have got away can well 
afford to smile. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

Lord Archibald Campbell, whom I remember having seen once 
standing up ‘‘ bold as brass”’ and clad in the garb of old Gaul 
in the hallof Stafford House, where, by the lurid light of torches, 
and in the presence of a great gathering of Highlanders and 
numerous pipers (to say nothing of a few awe-stricken repre- 
sentatives of the Sassenach lurking behind remote columns), he 
kissed his dirk and swore to defend the threatened tartan of 
the Highland regiments, has just published a pamphlet 
(Maclure and Macdonald) with the title, “‘ The Highland Regi- 
mental Feather Bonnet: its Utility and Inexpensiveness,” in 
whicl he makes out a very strong case indeed for the retention 
of the head-dress so closely associated with the glorious 
traditions cf our Highland regiments. 


Lord Archibald frankly starts his argument with the 
premiss that one of the reasons for retaining the feather bonnet 
isa sentimentul one; but, he adds, ‘‘ Even in the nineteenth 
century ‘a sentiment’ may be worth ten thousand men; and 
our Highland regiments and the people of Scotland believe 
that the feather bonnet has been made both national and 
historical within the last hundred years by the deeds of those 
who have fought and conquered, wearing it.” His Lordship 
points out very cogently that a feather bonnet of some kind 
is not nearly so modern a device as Army ‘‘ dress reformers ”’ 
would have the public believe, and that he himself has recently 
caused to be engraved a portrait of one of the Earls of Murray, 
painted by Jamesone, who flourished in the reign of Charles I., 
and is known as the Scottish Vandyck. In this portrait the 
Earl is arrayed in the Highland garb—kilt and belted plaid. 
His head-dress is a broad blue bonnet with ostrich feathers. 


‘¢ The Scot abroad’? in France, Germany, Holland, Spain, 
and Italy, in the great wars of the seventeenth century, Lord 
Archibald contends, was accustomed to deck his bonnet with 
ostrich plumes whenever he could afford to do so. Touching 
the alleged costliness of the feather bonnet, its advocate quotes 
the following curiously instructive paragraph from a letter 
written by a military officer of rank to a Scotch newspaper :— 

A bonnet supplied regimentally to a private (formerly) lasted the whole 
of his service of twenty-one years (unless burnt), and was worn by him all 
over the globe. After ten years it would be ‘“‘set up”—(i.e.), taken to 
pieces and re-made at a cost of two shillings and sixpence, On leaving the 
service at the end of twenty-one years, the soldier was permitted to sell his 
bonnet to the regiment, when it would realise as much as from fifteen to 
twenty shillings. The bonnet would then again be ‘set up,” and fresh 
feathers, &c., added to it; being thus worn for another ten years, and so 
on, till the original feathers had all disappeared. In this way men of the 
93rd Highlanders wore feathers in their bonnets at the battle of the Alma 
which had waved over their predecessors who died so gloriously at the 
disastrous repulse at New Orleans. 


If Mr. Thackeray had had this statement before him, what 
a glorious pendant to the ‘‘ Chronicle of the Drum ”’ he might 
have written in a ‘‘ Chronicle of the Feather Bonnet !”? But 
these wondrously enduring bonnets for the rank and file were 
adorned with plumes purchased by the agents of the regiment 
direct from the Arab dealers at Aden, and were made up in 
the regimental workshop. ‘The modern ‘‘ Pimlico,’’ or Govern- 
ment-manufactured feather bonnet is only required to last 
eight years ; but its materials, it is said, are inferior to those 
of the old regimental ones. 


With reference to the late Morice Bey, whose portrait 
appeared in this Journal last week, a correspondent from 
Greenock writes :— 

He served for three years (about 1865 to 1868) as Lieutenant of Marines 
on board H.M.S. Lion, then stationed at Greenock. . One day the 
ofticers of the old wooden Lion were dining somewhat earlier than usual, as 
they were to have private theatricals and a dance on board in the evening, 
when Lieutenant Morice suddenly rose from his seat, and, to the horror of all, 
jumped through the open porthole into the Clyde, which there runs some 
eight knots. A moment afterwards ‘man overboard ”’ resounded through 
the ship, and the mystery was solved. Lieutenant Morice’s keen eye had, 
through the porthole, seen a man fall into the water; he dashed after him, 
caught him ; and held him till assistance came from the ship. 

My correspondent thinks that Lieutenant Morice was awarded 
the medal of the Royal Humane Society for this act of con- 


spicuous gallantry. 


In Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson’s interesting volume of “‘ Studies 
in History, Legend, and Literature,’’ just published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran, there is an exceptionally in- 
structive and thoughtful paper on Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. 
Schiitz Wilson’s verdict is, on the whole, unfavourable to 
Donna Lucrezia. He is of opinion that Herr Gregorovius has 
not succeeded in rebutting the contemporary and conclusive 
evidence against the “‘fair devil’’; that history contains no 
woman’s name more famous and more infamous than that 
of the daughter of Pope Alexander VI. and La Vanozza, and 
that “ story will brand for ever as a name of scorn that of the 
dark and fair, the lovely and yet desperately wicked, Lucrezia 
Borgia.”’ 


Mr. Schiitz Wilson (who states the case for and against 
Lucrezia very lucidly and with the strictest impartiality) may 
or may not be right; and I am not going to argue with him. 

sut I wholly disagree with him when he expresses his willing- 
ness to give up the character of Lucrezia to the dramatist and 
the librettist. I disagree with him for the reason that, when the 
dramatisthappens tobe a great poet, as Victor Hugois, the public 
are apt implicitly to believe that the wildest of the fictions which 
he relates is authentic; and the well of historical truth is thus 
shamefully poisoned. Nine out of ten Frenchmen firmly 
believe that the extraordinary fable invented by M. Victor 
Hugo in his tragedy of ‘‘ Lucréce Borgia’’ is a faithful tran- 
script of history; and even outside France a good many very 


well educated people may be fairly astonished when Mr. . 


Schiitz Wilson candidly tells them that Lucrezia’s life as 
Duchess of Ferrara was not only blameless but beneficent ; that 
she was the patroness of art and letters; and that she died in 
her bed, deeply lamented by her husband, Don Alfonso d’ Este. 
‘The most philosophic utterance which I remember to have heard 
on the character of Donna Lucrezia was that of a Russian savant 
at Rome. ‘‘ It was her misfortune,’’ he said, ‘‘ to suffer from 


too much publicity. Had she not been so frequently married 
to distinguished personages little notice would have been taken 
of the escapades of her early life. Multitudes of accomplished 
Italian ladies in the age in which she lived had une jeunesse 
orageuse—a youth as stormy as hers had been; but they 
settled down to become devoted wives and mothers; or, if they 
were incorrigible, they were quickly entombed in convents.” 


Mem.: A strange light is thrown on the ethics of Italian 
society in the Pontificate, not of Alexander VI., but of the 
respectable Alexander VII., in the urticle on ‘‘ Secret Poison- 
ing,’’ in Beckmann’s ‘‘ History of Inventions.’? In 1659 there 
was arrested in Rome a woman named Hieronyma Spara, who 
to the vocation of a fortune-teller added that of the president 
of a club of young married ladies whose diversion it was to 
poison their own and other ladies’ husbands. ‘They were all 
arrested, and confessed before they were put to the torture ; but 
Hieronyma Spara required much racking before she would own 
her guilt. ‘‘ Where now,’’ cried she, ‘‘ are the Roman princes, 
knights, and barons who on so many occasions promised me their 
protection? Where are the ladies who assured me of their 
friendship ?’’ Spara, her assistant, and three more females were 
hanged; many more were imprisoned, scourged, and banished. 
These were the Lucrezia Borgias whom history has not taken 
the trouble to remember. ‘They were not Popes’ daughters, 
nor Duchesses of Ferrara. 


Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, is anxious to extend the 
sphere of action of the tapestry looms at Windsor; and ina 
letter to the Town Council at Aberdeen has pointed out that 
at the works in question not only is newly-designed tapestry 
produced, but that ‘‘the beautiful specimens of ancient 
tapestry which decorate so many great English houses, and 
which time and moths are ruining, may be perfectly repaired ”’ 
at Windsor. The Duke of Albany thinks that tapestry is 
peculiarly adapted to the large halls of municipal and other 
corporations ; so he appealed to the Town Council of Aberdeen 
to call a meeting and ‘‘talk over the means by which a per- 
manent national institution of tapestry might be established.”’ 
His Royal Highness’s communication was referred to a 
committee. 


It is a very difficult thing to find a market for modern 
tapestry. Even the Gobelins at Paris can scarcely, I should 
say, be a ‘paying concern.’”? Amateurs go crazy over old 
hangings, and are willing to pay fabulous prices for fine 
specimens of the sixteenth and seventeenth century looms. 
Many of the finest pieces of old hangings extant have drifted 
to the United States; and what America acquires in the way 
of fine art she does not relinquish. But private persons living 
in houses of moderate size do not care much about tapestry, 
either ancient or modern. It harbours dust and invites the 
fabric-murdering moth; and you cannot hang pictures on the 
arras. ‘The best place on which to bestow tapestry is on the walls 
of your staircase ; but then many amateurs prefer to decorate 
their staircases with engravings, for which they have uo wall- 
space in their rooms, but which they are reluctant to consign 
to the dark seclusion of the por‘folio. If all the City Com- 
panies and all the Municipal Corporations would commission 
a piece of tapestry from the Windsor looms, each piece illus- 
trating some conspicuous episode of the particular guild or 
municipality giving the commission, something effectual might 
be done towards making modern English tapestry-weaving 
‘*a permanent national institution.” 


From Bonnie Dundee comes, in a note from “J.C. S.,”? a 
characteristic example of the questions which the Distressed 
Compiler of this page is (much more frequently than I allow my 
readers to know) called upon to answer. Says ‘‘ J.C. 8.’? :— 

Kindly inform me if it be correct to say that one can practice horseman- 
ship on the back of a donkey. A writer in Chambers's Journal (Part ii., 
March 1, article‘ Hampstead Heath’’) so expressed himseif ; but I amdoubt- 
ful of its correctness, 


I have a goodly row on my shelves of the earlier volumes 
of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, to which I often turn when I 
havea spare half hour, with the delighted interest of yore; but 
at least ten years have passed since I looked into a copy of my 
esteemed contemporary in its modern form. Thus I cannot 
give a definite reply to my correspondent, although it strikes 
me that if ‘‘barbers’ apprentices”? can learn to shave by 
operating with the razor on a sheep’s head, and if* the 
drummers of old could learn to flog by thrashing a sack with 
a cat-’o-nine-tails, the rudiments of horsemanship might be 
acquired on the back of a donkey, or of a mule, or a zebra, or 
an alligator, provided the alligator was bridle-wise and did 
not eat you up before you rode him. Did not Mr. Waterton, 
of South-American- Wandering fame, once ride an alligator ? 


Mem.: There are many ways of practising horsemanship. 
There is the one suggested by the savant whom the Tsarina 
Catherine II. persecuted into turning a rhyme, and who, after 
infinite mental anguish, produced the following couplet :— 

Tl fait le plus beau temps du monde, 

Pour aller & cheval sur la terre ou sur l’onde. 
I quote from memory. It may have been, for aught I know, 
‘¢se promener,’? and not ‘‘aller 4 cheval,’ that the savant 
said; but if I am wrong I can reckon with tolerable certainty 
on being corrected by a gentleman who writes in the New York 
Sun, and who is constantly kind enough to take care of my 
French. Unless I am grievously mistaken, the gentleman, 
when I first had the honour to know him, was a Turk. 


In the current number of Temple Bar, Lady Lindsay (of 
Balcarres) has written a touching story of art life, called 
‘Gracie.’ The only fault that I can find with this simple 
and natural story of a very charming heroine, her talent, her 
struggles, and her devotion, is that it is too short. One 
would like to hear much more about ‘‘Gracie’’ than Lady 
Lindsay is able to tell us in twenty pages. It is one of 
my privileges to give advice; and it is my readers’ privilege 
(of which they very extensively avail themselves) to turn a 
deaf ear to the advice proffered. Why does not Lady Lindsay 


turn her, I am sure capable, hand to the writing of a 
a three-volume novel? She knows the great world, and 
is of it. She is a proficient in art, and knows all about 
the most eminent of its professors. She is a musician, and 
knows all about the musical world. She has been a traveller 
and knows all about Italy and Italian life. She has already 
shown herself an adept in depicting the lights and shadows 
of Scottish life. In spite of all this, itis very probable that 
her Ladyship will pay no more attention to my counsel than 
she would were I to suggest that she should translate the 


‘ Cosmogony of Zonaras from the original Byzantine, or re-edit 


Hobbes’s ** Leviathan ” or Harrington’s ‘‘ Oceana.’’ 


There is, happily, no rule without an exception; and I 
fancy that the graceful and picturesque writer of fiction, Mrs. 
Comyns Carr, will, so far from resenting, cheerfully follow the 
advice here tendered her to continue the composition of novels 
as bright, as varied, and as gentle as ‘‘La Fortunina,’’ which has 
just been published in three-volume form by Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. ‘‘ North Italian Folk’? was the first book 
by Mrs. Comyns Carr that I read, and her “Story of 
Autumn ” and ‘‘ Lucrezia’’ I have not read; but ‘‘ La For- 
tunina” seems to me an altogether charming picture of 
Italian life—its sunniness ever and anon overshadowed by 
deeply-pathetic episodes. I rejoice that it ends happily. A 
three-volume novel that ends miserably is like a banquet 
which ends (according to our blundcring English fashion) with 
caviar. The misery, like the caviar, should come first. What 
would you say if the “‘Sonnambula”’ concluded with the 
Dead March in ‘‘ Saul”’ instead of ‘‘ Ah! non giunge.” 


I read in the Times that the Committee of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework at South Kensington intend, in the course of 
the present month, to hold an exhibition of ‘‘ Ancient Eccle- 
siastical Embroideries,” and that the possessors of good 
specimens thereof who are willing to lend them are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary, at Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington. The projected display should be a most 
interesting one. I-wonder whether the Worshipful Company 
of Broderers, incorporated by Queen Elizabeth for the en- 
couragement of the art and mystery of embroidering, have 
any ‘‘ good specimens ”’ to lend to the Committee of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. The Hallof the Broderers was for- 
merly at 36, Gutter-lane, Cheapside; and the Guild has several 
charities, all devoted, no doubt, to the relief of decayed em- 
broiderers and their families. So much as is definite in this 
information (that about the charities is indefinite) is gathered 
from the ‘‘ City of London Directory ’’ for 1884—a very mine 
of, to me, useful and interesting civic lore. 


‘Ancient Ecclesiastical Embroideries”’ seems, at the outset, 
rather avague expression. ‘‘ And the hanging for the gate of the 
Court was needlework of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen.” Exodus xxxviii. 18. ‘* And they did beat 
the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in 
the blue, and in the purple, and in the fine linen, with cunning 
work.”” Exodus xxxix. 3. These are the earliest specimens of 
‘ancient ecclesiastical embroideries’? of which I can find 
mention. 


Possibly the ‘‘ ancient ecclesiastical embroideries’? which 
the Commnittee of the Royal School of Art. Needlework have 
really in view are those richly bedizened vestments and articles 
of church furniture in which England, before the Reformation, 
Was so surprisingly rich. Henry VIII. and his great nobles 
had the greater part of the cathedral loot; and Mr. Froude 
tells us how ‘‘the halls of country houses were hung with 
altar-cloths; tables and beds were quilted with copes; the 
knights and squires drank their claret out of chalices and 
watered their horses in marble coffins. Some of the para- 
phernalia of old St. Paul’s were purchased by Spanish mer- 
chants resident in London ; and at the Cathedral of La Seo at 
Valencia, and also at Zaragoza, the custodes still show you 
richly embroidered ‘‘ternos’’ and ‘‘frontales” from ‘*Powl’s.”? 


Mem.: Spenser must have had the spoilers of ‘ Powl’s’ 
in his eye when he drew his matchless portrait of Kirkrapine. 
He was, to weete, a stout and sturdie thiefe, 
Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 
And poore men’s boxes of their due reliefe 
Which given was to them for good intents: 
The holy saints of their rich vestiments 
He did dis:obe when all men carelesse slept, 
And spoil’d the priests of their habiliments 
Whiles none the holy things in safety kept, 
Then he by conning sleights in at the window crept, 


Could the “‘ ancient ecclesiastical embroideries’’ so soon to be 
exhibited at South Kensington become articulate, what shock- 
ing stories of bygone Kirkrapine they would have to relate ! 


‘* A Lover of his Country, and therefore a member of the 
Fourth Party,’’ has attempted to inflict on me the perusal of 
another communication extending this time to seven closely - 
written octavo pages. But I have foiled him by assigning his 
letter, unread, to the waste-paper basket. 


What is the matter with the ventilation of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-Garden? ‘The vast audiences who. have as- 
sembled to witness the magnificent impersonations of Salvini 
have been _half-frozen and half cut to pieces (figuratively 
speaking) by the sharp winds which (blowing seemingly from 
the back of the stage) have careered about the theatre, scatter- 
ing broadcast the possibilities of catarrh, bronchitis, congestion 
of the lungs, rheumatism, sciatica, and lumbago. : King 
Holus, in the Aineid, is a very grand object to contemplate. 
With power imperial he curbs the struggling winds, * and 
sounding tempest in dark caverns binds.”’ : 


High in his hall th’ undaunted monarch stands, 

And shakes his sceptre and their rage commands, 

Which, did he not, their unrestricted sway . 

Would sweep the world before them in their way. 
At the same time, it is scarcely pleasant to find Covent Garden 
Theatre not only converted on every Salvini night into a Cave 
of the Winds, but to be induced to the persuasion that Kin 
Aiolus has for the time abdicated his throne, and that the 
liberated winds, careering whither they will, are having a high 
old time of it. G. A. S. 
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THE LATE MAJOR SLADE, 10th HUSSARS. 


Major Montague Maule Slade, whose body was found after the 
Battle of Teb on Friday last, pierced with twelve spear 
wounds, was the second surviving son of the late General 
Marcus Slade, sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey 
and Colonel of the 50th Regiment, and of his wife, Charlotte, 
daughter of the Hon. Andrew Ramsay, who was son of the 
eighth Earl of Dalhousie. He was born on Jan. 16, 1849, and 
joined the 56th Regiment in 1868, exchanging first into the 
18th and thence to the 10th Hussars, the regiment in which 
his distinguished grandfather, General Sir John Slade, Bart., 
G.C.H., gained the first of his many laurels. In the 10th, 
Montague Slade served in the Afghan War, and in a way so 
soldier-like as to earn the special mention and recommendation 
of his Commanders. Returning home, he was stopped to join 
his regiment at Trinkitat, and died on the battle-field. We 
must deeply sympathise with the grief of the mother and 
sister, who, now at Cairo, went out to meet him, and to be 
near his younger brother, Major Slade, R.H.A., who is on the 
Staff of Sir Evelyn Wood. They belong to a family who 
have well served their country. General Sir John Slade had 
eleven sons; of these, eight held, and with honour, com- 
missions in the Army or Navy; two became prominent 
lawyers; and one entered the Church. General Marcus 
Slade (who claimed to be the lawful inheritor of his father’s 
baronetcy on the death of his elder brother, Sir Frederick 
Slade, the second Baronet) left three sons. The eldest, Major 
John Ramsay Slade, of the Royal Horse Artillery, has received 
the Companionship of the Bath for his gallant behaviour at 
Maiwand, and his humanity and courage during the difficult 
march to Candahar. The youngest son, Frederick George 
(also Major of Artillery), is with Sir Evelyn Wood, engaged 
in the expedition to the Soudan which has deprived them of a 
much-loved brother. This gallant officer, likewise, has been 
to the front at every opportunity since he donned the Queen’s 
uniform, and has earned a high reputation. 
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THE LATE MAJOR MONTAGU SLADE, 10TH HUSSARS, 
KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF TEB. 
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THE LATE DR. HULLAH. 


The death of Dr. John Hullah, founder of the Hullah system 
of class instruction in singing established about forty years ago 
in England, and formerly carried on at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long-acre, is deserving of public notice. He was born at 
Worcester, in 1818, but was brought up in London; and, 
having early shown a talent for music, became in 1832 a 
student of the Royal Academy of Music, and studied the art 
of singing under Horsley and Crivelli. His first important 
composition was the opera of ‘‘The Village Coquettes,”’ 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre in 1836, with a libretto 
written by Charles Dickens ; it was followed by ‘‘ The Barber 
of Bussora,” and ‘‘The Outpost,” at Covent Garden, in 
1837 and 1838. Mr. Hullah soon afterwards devoted him- 
self to the task of improving and extending the 
methods of teaching vocal music in large classes, which 
had been commenced by Mainzer, Wilhem, Pelzer, and 
others, in France and Germany, and in this country. He 
made a beginning, in February, 1840, at the Battersea Train- 
ing College, and a year later he opened a school at Exeter 
Hall for the instruction of schoolmasters and teachers in his 
system. To these classes a multitude of persons resorted for 
certificates to qualify them to teach. An upper and lower 
school were formed, and with the former Mr. Hullah gave a 
series of concerts with the help of the leading professional 
vocalists and a full orchestra, illustrating the rise and pro- 
gress of vocal masic in chronological sequence. In 1847 his 
friends built St. Martin’s Hall in Long-acre for him, and 
until 1860, when the hall was burned down, he con- 
tinued to give concerts, at which Mr. Santley made _ his 
first appearance in ‘The Creation,’’ and Madame Sher- 
rington and Mr. Lewis Thomas sang for the first time 
in London. It is estimated that over 25,000 persons passed 
through his classes between 1840 and 1860. When St. Martin’s 
Hall was destroyed, the friends and pupils of Mr. Hullah pre- 
sented him with a handsome testimonial. He was appointed 
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Professor of Vocal Music at King’s College in 1844, which 
office he resigned in 1874. His successor was Dr. W. H. Monk, 
some time his coadjutor, the musical editor of ‘*‘ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.’’ At the foundation of Queen’s College 
and of Bedford College, Hullah was appointed vocal teacher, 
and for three years (1870-3) was conductor of the concerts at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In March, 1872, he was made In- 
spector of Music in ‘Training Colleges in England and Scot- 
land, an office he resigned in 1882, when he received a pension 
of £150 a year from the Civil List for his services in the cause 
of musical education. In 1876 the University of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. He was the 
author or editor of a variety of musical publications. 
The Portrait is from a photograph by Lombardi and Co. 








BUST OF LONGFELLOW, IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

In ‘‘ Poets’ Corner,’’ the south-west transept of our venerable 
Abbey, the bust of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the most 
popular American author of poetry, and one of the best in the 
English language, was unveiled last Saturday, having been 
placed with the monuments of Shakspeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Cowley, Dryden, Addison, Gay, ‘Thomson, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Southey, Campbell, and other worthies of 
English literature. The new bust, which is the work of Mr. 
T. Brock, A.R.A., sculptor, is inscribed as follows :—‘‘ Long- 
fellow.—This bust was placed amongst the memorials of the 
Poets of England by the admirers of an American Poet, 1884. 
Born at Portland, U.S A., Feb. 27, 1807. Died at Cambridge, 
U.S.A., March 24, 1882.’ The unveiling ceremony was pre- 
ceded by a meeting in the Jerusalem Chamber; the Rev. 
Canon Protheroe, Sub-Dean, presiding in the absence of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. A letter from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales expressed his regret that he was 
prevented from being present. Earl Granville, the first speaker, 
on behalf of the subscribers tothe monument, presented it to 
the Abbey, and cordially, though briefly, commended the high 
character and genius of the peet. The United States Minister, 
Mr. James Russe]l Lowell, speaking for his countrymen, and 
for the poct’s daughters, Miss Alice and Miss Anne Long- 
fellow, who were present, expressed their gratitude for this 
token of esteem, and bore bis own testimony to the personal 
merits of his deceased friend, as well as to the beauty and 
sincerity of his poetry. ‘The Right Hon. Mr. Childers, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Dr. W. C. Bennett and Mr. F. 
Bennoch, the honorary secretary and honorary treasurer 
of the subscription, observed that Americans looked on 
the Abbey Church of Westminster as theirs as much 
as ours. The company then went into the Abbey, to 
** Poets’ Corner,’’ where the Sub-Dean unveiled the bust 
of Longfellow, which was approved and admired by all. 
Canon Protheroe remarked that, “‘ in some sense, poets might 
be said to be natives of all lands ;’? but Longfellow was the first 
of those belonging to another country who had, however great 
their fame, been admitted to a place in Westminster Abbey. 
‘* May I not add, is it not a pledge that we give to each other, 
of England and America, that nothing can long and per- 
manently sever nations who are bound together by the eternal 
ties of language, race, religion, and common feeling ?”’ 








THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

The expected battle last week between the British force com- 
manded by Major-General Sir Gerald Graham and the Arabs 
of the Eastern Soudan, on the road from Trinkitat to Tokar, 
took place on the Friday (yesterday week). It lasted three 
hours, and resulted in the complete defeat of the Arabs, with 
the slaughter of about 2000 of them. The British loss was 
above thirty killed, including four military officers and one 
naval officer, while 142 of the British were wounded, two 
officers severely. The number of British troops engaged was 
somewhat above four thousand. Of the enemy, it is believed, 
there were ten or twelve thousand. The British force entered 
Tokar next day (Saturday), the battle having been fought at 
the village of El Teb, near the scene of Baker Pasha’s 
disastrous defeat on the 4th ult. The following account will 
show that there was much obstinate fighting; and the Arabs 
showed desperate valour, while the steady behaviour of the 
British troops was exceedingly creditable to them. 

There was heavy rain in the night before the battle. Early 
on Friday morning, when the men had dried their clothes and 
breakfasted, the order was given to march. The force was 
drawn up in an oblong, with the Gordon Highlanders in front, 
with three Gardners on the left and three Gatlings on the right, 
both served by the Naval Brigade; General Graham and staff, 
with the reserve, consisting of the King’s Royal Rifles, the 
Marines, and the Engineers, in the centre, where also were the 
stores and camels. On the right was the 89th Regiment (the 

toyal Irish Fusiliers), and on the left the 65th (the York and 
Lancaster Regiment); the Black Watch (42nd Highlanders) 
in the rear, and behind them the 10th and 19th Hussars 
and Mounted Infantry. A squadron of the 10th Hussars, 
under Major Gough, was sent out as scouts, and covered 
the whole of the front and flanks, advancing in a semi- 
circle, about 1000 yards in front. When they had got 
about a mile from Fort Baker on the road to Teb, the 
enemy opened fire from their Remingtons, but too far to 
do any damage. They retired slowly in front of the scouts, 
keeping about 1200 yards from them. At half-past nine 
H.M.S. Sphinx fired four rounds from Trinkitat, but was 
signalled to cease, as the shells fell short, the distance being too 
great. ‘The force pushed steadily on in a well-kept square, with 
but few halts, the route being so chosen as to avoid broken 
ground. The way along which they marched lay along the 
lower sandy soil, and was studded with the corpses of the un- 
fortunate fugitives from the rout of Baker Pasha’s force three 
weeks before. By half-past ten three miles had been covered, 
and the enemy’s earthworks were plainly seen. The firing 
had by this time ceased, except for stray shots at our scouts. 
When they were within 800 yards of the enemy’s first position, 
an old brick building resembling a mill, with a large iron 
steam-boiler lying in front of it, a halt was made, and the 
scouts and mounted infantry, who had been sent out to the 
left, returned to their position in the rear. The enemy’s faces 
peered from behind every mound and hillock. Neither side 
seemed disposed to fire the first shot; but when our men 
began to move forward the enemy opened fire with the Krupp 
guns captured from Baker’s force. ‘The first shot fell wide of 
its mark, but the next two were better aimed, and did some 
damage to our men. The enemy then began firing 
from their Remingtons, but so wildly that their bullets 
went whizzing into the air in all directions. Soon, how- 
ever, the hits became frequent. A Gordon Highlander 
was the first to fall. ‘The ambulance men were soon 
busy attending to the wounded, who were brought into the 
square one by one, until there were as many as twenty under 
the surgeons’ care. The wounded were carried on stretchers 
in the centre of the square, which still pressed on, the object 
being to pass the north face of the works, which was done. At 
this moment Baker Pasha reccived an ugly wound in the cheek 





from a shrapnel-shell bullet. After advancing a thousand 
yards, a halt was called, and the men were ordered to lie down 
in position for firing. ‘The guns were then run out, and with 
these and their Martinis our men replied to the enemy’s fire 
with such effect that the shots from them began to cease 
almost entirely. Then the bugles sounded the advance, and 
our men rose, and, wheeling over the centre of the square, 
marched on to the enemy’s earthworks. ‘I'he Arabs, however, 
bravely stuck to their position, keeping well within cover. In 
front of the square there were not probably more than 2000 
men, but on either flank hundreds of black heads were seen. 
As our men advanced there sprang up, sometimes within two 
hundred yards of them, men armed only with a spear and a 
shield, who would charge down on them, without hesitating a 
moment, at full speed, and they only stopped when laid low 
with abullet. ‘Time after time this was repeated, till at last the 
bullets of our men prevailed, and the front was cleared. Then, 
with a ringing cheer, our men rushed into the earthwork. 
Nothing could resist this gallant charge. Colonel Burnaby 
was the first to mount the parapet, armed with a double- 
barrelled gun. Still the brave Arabs stood their ground. As 
one by one their lurking places were discovered, they would 
rise and rush at our men, armed only with a spear; they 
fought every inch of the ground as they fell back. When the 
earthwork was gained, two Krupp guns were found and were 
immediately turned to good use by the Marine Artillery 
against the Arabs, who still obstinately resisted. Some 
rushed on, empty-handed, only to get shot or bayoneted; 
indeed, it seemed.as if only death could stop these fearless 
warriors from hurling themselves against our men. At one 
o’clock they at last showed signs of retreating ; and our men 
followed them up to the wells at Teb, the scene of their victory 
over Baker Pasha. Here they made their last stand, fighting with 
spears against rifles and bayonets, but failedagain in this unequal 
conflict. Captain F. G. Slade, with the F and G companies of 
the Gordon Highlanders, carried their next earthwork. Here 
were founda brass gun, two nl 5 a Gatling, and two rocket 
tubes. After about four hours’ hurd tighting, the enemy's 
camp, the huts, and the wells were in our hands. When the 
eneny had turned, the Hussars were ordered to charge, but 
the undaunted Arabs would not run; they struck blow for 
blow, and when the Hussars had ridden through them and 
returned to the charge, they stood up to receive them again. 
‘Three of the chiefs, the only mounted men, actually faced the 
two regiments of Hussars and were cut down. A third time 
the cavalry charged, and a third time these brave Arabs met 
them with their spears and swords. Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow 
received a wound from a spear, and two or three troopers were 
killed. Firing was still kept up on both sides, the enemy re- 
treating very slowly. As he had gained Teb, General 
Graham decided to bivouac there for the night, and to proceed 
to Tokar next day (Saturday). This was effected without 
opposition on Saturday afternoon. ‘The enemy were com- 
pletely dispirited by their defeat and left the town on the ap- 
proach of the British troops. On the appearance of the 
advance guard, the inhabitants of Tokar rushed forward with 
demonstrations of joy, waving flags, firing guns, dancing, and 
kissing the hands of the General. On the return of General 
Graham to the furce, which halted outside the town, he was 
received with cheers along the line, especially by the Naval 
Brigade, the Marines, and the Gordon Highlanders. ‘I'he 
bodies of the English officers, of Baker Pasha’s force, Dr. 
Leslie, Morice Bey, Captain Forestier Walker, and others, 
were found and properly buried. 

The British officers killed were Major Montagu Maule 
Slade, of the 10th Hussars, Lieutenant Frederick Arthur 
Freeman, of the 19th Hussars, Lieutenant Francis Hoel 
Probyn, of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, Quartermaster James 
Wilkins, of the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, and 
Lieutenant Frank Royds, R.N., of H.M.S. Carysfort, com- 
manding the Gatling guns with the Naval Brigade. Baker 
Pasha received a bullet wound in the face, and Colonel 
Frederick Burnaby was shot through the left arm ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barrow, of the 19th Hussars, was dangerously 
wounded. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, has informed us by 
telegraph that he was present at the battle, and has dispatched 
to the Lllustrated London News office a series of Sketches of the 
action, which will be presented to our readers as early as 
possible after their arrival. He was the only Special Artist 
present upon the occasion, having recovered from the acci- 
dental injury which kept him in hospital at the time of Baker 
Pasha’s defeat on the 4th ult. 

The Sketches by our Artist which appear in this week’s 
publication represent the fort at Souakim, called ‘ Fort 
Euryalus”’ from its being manned and armed out of the ship 
of that nume, Admiral Sir William Hewett’s flag-ship ; 
secondly, the gallant Admiral, with his staff, going the rounds 
of the Souakim fortifications, having sole command of the 
garrison, military as well as naval forces, during the General’s 
absence; and thirdly, a view of the neighbouring country, 
westward of Souakim, on the road to Sinkat, looking towards 
the hills behind which is Tamanied, the site of Osman Digna’s 
fortitied encampment. It is probable that the British troops 
will now move in that direction. 

The most recent news from Khartoum is very satisfactory ; 
it is stated that Colonel Stewart’s mission to the tribes on the 
banks of the White Nile has been quite successful, and that 
the Mahdi, who remains at El Obeid, is pleased with General 
Gordon’s willingness to allow him to be Sultan of Kordofan, 
and is inclined to desist from further hostilities, as the 
Egyptian troops are being withdrawn from the Soudan. 


City Echoes and other articles are unavoidably omitted, and 
a notice of The Magazines for March is deferred until next week. 

Sir Henry Bouverie W. Brand, the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is to be raised to the Peerage by the title 
of Viscount Hampden, of Glynde, in the county of Sussex. 

Messrs. G. W. Bacon and Co. have issued a map of the 
Soudan districts and of the Red Sea littoral, on a larger scale 
than has been the case in most of the maps hitherto published. 

A Shakspeare memorial window, the gift of an unknown 
donor, was unveiled by the Lord Mayor in the Church of St. 
Helen, Bishopsgate, yesterday week. The window was the 
work of Messrs. Mayer and Co. 

Three trains came into collision last Saturday morning at 
Kirriemuir Junction, near Forfar, on the Caledonian Kail- 
way. Nine waggons were smashed, three engines were greatly 
damaged, and part of the line was torn up, but no serious 


‘ personal injury was done. 


The North London Home for Aged Christian Blind 
Wowen, Mansion House, Hanley-road, Hornsey-rise, was 
opened last Saturday, and the foundation-stone of a new wing 
laid, in the presence of a large gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men interested in the welfare of the blind. 

The fifty-third anniversary meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution was held last Saturday—Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key, G.C.B., presiding. The report, which was 
adopted, stated that 205 new members had joined during the 
past year, the total number being now 4627. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


At the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on Thursday, 
Feb. 28, Signor Salvini entered upon what is understood to be 
a series of farewell representations by the performance of 
Othello. When the great Italian tragodian paid his first 
visit to England, in 1875, to seek the public verdict, as he did 
again on Feb. 28 last in the part of Othello, his success was.as 
immediate and as tremendous asthat of Edmund Kean had been 
sixty years before, as Richard III. The town for weeks was, 
figuratively speaking, Salvini mad, just as in 1815 it had 
been Kean mad. But in the case of the last-named tragedian 
the success of the actor was an altogether unexpected event- 
uality. An obscure Bohemian, a theatrical jack-of-all- 
trades, an ex-circus rider and ex-harlequin, a shiftless 
stroller who but the day before yesterday, so to speak, had 
been snubbed by managers and laughed at at rehearsals, found 
himself on the morrow of his appearance in high tragedy at 
the very head of his profession, caressed by the great, appre- 
ciated by the highest intellect of the land—for were not Byron 
and Moore among the earliest and most enthusiastic admirers 
of the new exponent of Shakspeare?—and the idol of the 
public. ‘The pit rose at him’’; and so they continued to rise 
until, after a splendid career of more than fifteen additional 
years, excess hopelessly shattered an originally robust consti- 
tution, and made Edmund Kean lag superfluous on the stage 
ere years had made him a veteran on its boards. With Tommaso 
Salvinithecase was widely different. He, the son of a well-known 
Milanese tragedian and the pupil of the famous Modena, came 
among us with the noblest of professional records. Those who 
had sojourned in Italy and were familiar with the fasti of the 
contemporary Italian stage could make careful count of 
Salvini’s former achievements ; of his early collaboration with 
the Ristori troupe; of his triumphs in Alfieri’s ‘‘ Saul,’’ in 
Orosmanes, in Orestes, and as Conrad in ‘* La Morte Civile.’’ 
He was as well known in Paris and in Madrid as in his own land. 
He had visited the United States; yet, in making his first re- 
verence before an English audience he had in degree as many 
difficulties to encounter as Edmund Kean had had. He had to 
speak in a language of which nine tenths of his hearers were 
possibly either entirely or all but entirely ignorant. In an 
mstant he conquered. Had he declaimed in Polish, in 
Hungarian, in Arabic, his victory would have been as 
rapid and as complete. He won the fight by the sheer 
force of his genius; by his astonishing mimetic and 
gesticulatory powers; and by his almost magical faculty of 
interpreting the diction, and even the thoughts of the poet, 
by the most varied and the most subtle of facial expression, 
and by the infinite modulations of a voice as nobly sonorous 
as it was exquisitely melodious. Salvini’s second visit to 
London was not, so far as popularity went, so successful as 
his first adventure among us. A series of annoying mischances 
marred his comfort aud crippled his arrangements. He 
appeared at the wrong time, at the wrong theatre, and his 
visit was brought to a precipitate close. 

But his third appearance among us has been as tri- 
umphant as his first; and his Othello is once more presented 
to us in all its nobility, all its grandeur, all its strength 
of delineation, and all its depth of pathos. There is 
not the slightest exaggeration in saying that in one 
important respect Salvini is inimitable. He is so for the 
simple reason that to imitate him even tolerably an actor must 
possess the magnificent vocal organ with which Salvini is 
endowed, and which he has cultivated to perfection. It must 
be pointed out that nearly all the great tragedians of the past 
could be vocally mimicked, because there were strong pecu- 
liarities either in their natural voices or in their acquired 
elocution. The grandiose but stilted delivery of John 
Kemble ; Edmund Kean’s harsh and grating accents ; Charles 
Younge’s lisp; Charles Kean’s ‘‘ catarrhic ’’ voice, and his in- 
veterate habit of ending every sentence with a half-chuckle ; 
the raucous and sometimes metallic vibration of the tones of 
Samuel Phelps; the Boanerges-like tirades of Gustavus 
Brooke—all these offered full scope to the powers of the 
mimic. Of the English tragedians of the present day it would 
be invidious to say aught; but it may be maintained, without 
much fear of contradiction, that Salvini, as an elocutionist, 
is beyond imitation, because his voice is wholly free both from 
natural peculiarities and artificial mannerisms; and—para- 
doxical as the illustration may at the outset appear to be— 
he seems, all nobly natural as he is, to have disciplined 
and subordinated his voice to perform the functions of 
some great church organ, as powerful and as sweet as 
one built by Father Schmidt—an organ which has its 
trumpet, its clarionet, its voz hwnana stops, with fifty 
others to boot, all of which the performer can draw out 
at his will to give expression to varying emotions. This was 
wonderfully apparent in the great speech before the Senate, of 
which I am fully convinced that the most unlettered among 
the audience fully understood every sentence, because the actor 
not only suited the action to the word and the word to the 
action, but made the modulations of his voice the slaves of his 
volition in interpreting both word and action too. ‘The 
‘* farewell’ speech was asintensely dramatic and as artistically 
skilful in delivery ; and in parts his elocution was so marvel- 
lously lyrical that the line of demarcation between the actor 
and the minstrel seemed diminished to a hair’s breadtn. The 
Germans have taught us that there can be ‘‘songs without 
words.’’ Salvini has almost taught us that there can be sing- 
ing without music. And that, I should say, is what the great 
actors of Greece and Rome succeeded in doing. 

Salvini’s conception of the part of Othello is throughout 
simple and consistent. He is the *‘ noble Moor,” a thoroughly 
high-bred, high-minded gentleman, dignified, temperate, and 
somewhat reserved; possibly the son of some Mauritanian of 
princely rank, captured in his childhood by the armies of tlie 
Serene Republic, baptised a Christian, and trained up to the 
profession of arms at the cost and charges of the Venetian 
State. That State he loves; he has done it some ser- 
vice, and to the end he is willing to shed his life- 
blood in its defence. He is passionately enamoured of 
Desdemona. , He loves her with the devoted but respectful 
fervour of a man of mature age when he finds his affection 
reciprocated by a young and beautiful girl. He implicitly 
believes in Desdemona’s purity. The demoniacal Iago has a 
desperately difficult task in arousing the jealousy of Othello. 

3ut the fiend incarnate holds the master-key to the position. 
He knows that under all the nobility, the generosity, the 
bravery, the culture, the piety of Othello is the Oriental, the 
Savage Emir of the desert; and when once the artifice of the 
handkerchief has succeeded, the Othello of courts and 
camps, the noble pleader of his cause before the Doge and 
Senators, the upright Governor of Cyprus, the fond spouse 
of the fair Desdemona, all suddenly disappear, and we 
are confronted only by the Savage, implacable in his hatred 
and bloody in his wrath. An Italian gentleman of 
Othello’s time who suspected his wife would ro- 
bably have politely poisoned her and had her gallant 
as politely stabbed by hired dravi. But Othello, in his 
ferocious ire, determines that none but himself shall be the 
executioner of the wife whom he deems to have been false to 
him. He kisses her ere he kills her, it is true; he laments her 
death; he makes the only possible atonement for his crime by 
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slaying himself; still the murder of Desdemona is not the less 
a horrible piece of butchery. It shocked the nerves of M. de 
Voltaire dreadfully, and naturally so; but it is a necessity of 
Othello’s nature. It is the ananké, the inevitable, and that 
the genius of Shakspeare divined and insisted upon. 

Salvini’s incomparably fine performance of Othello had 
tolerable, but not wholly adequate, support from the Italian 
troupe whom he brought with him. The deficiencies of these 
ladies and gentlemen were more of a physical than of an intel- 
lectual nature. Signor Udina failed altogether to convey to 
the audience the impression that he was a Venetian officer of 
rank, and—undeniably clever as was his rendering of Iago’s 
villainy, and dexterously rapid as were his gesticulations—he 
reminded me more of a stout Italian innkeeper—say, at Padua 
—volubly explaining why he had charged two lire and fifty 
centesimi for twopennyworth of macaroni, than of the young, 
good-looking, and Mephistophelean Iago. Signor Fiocchi, as 
Cassio, was respectable, but weak. In the drunken scene 
he was ‘not in it’? at all. The Brabantio of Signor 
De Rosa was good. Signora Cattaneo did her best as 
Desdemona, but she lacked vigour; and Signora Piamonti 
as Emilia was a little too energetic in utterance for her 
own physical strength, and found the immense area of 
Covent Garden Theatre too much for her. The scenery was 
incongruous; and thecostumes, with the exceptionof those worn 
by Salvini, were somewhat shabby. There was an imposing array 
of British ‘* supers,” and I was glad to see that my old friend 
Shegog (I have known him more than forty years) was to the 
fore again, and that his hands and feet were as large as ever. 

Of Salvini.as King Lear, as Conrad in ‘‘ La Morte Civile,” 
and as Macbeth, I hope to speak next week. G. A. S. 








MUSIC. 


Since the first sppereence this season of Herr Joachim (re- 
corded last week) he has played at two more of the Popular 
Concerts—at the performance of Saturday afternoon and last 
Monday evening—and will continue to be leading and solo 
violinist to the end of the season. ‘The Monday evening con- 
cert of this week brought back Madame Schumann, who made 
her first appearance here after an absence of two years, and 
proved that her exceptional powers, executive and intellectual, 
are in nowise impaired by time. ‘The great pianist played 
Beethoven’s sonata, ‘‘ Les Adieux, ]’Absence, et le Retour,’’ 
with admirable realisation of its impassioned and ideal senti- 
ment; and gave, in reply to a second recall, the “‘ Novellette ’’ 
in F, by her late husband, Robert Schumann. Madame 
Schumann was received with general enthusiasm by a crowded 
audience, a shower of bouquets having been among the signs 
of welcome. Other items of the concert call for no comment. 
As already said, Herr Joachim was again the leading and solo 
violinist, and Mdlle. Badia was the vocalist. 

The Ash Wednesday performance of ‘‘ The Messiah’’ by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, directed by Mr. Barnby, 
was briefly mentioned by us last week. The oratorio was given 
with grand effect in its choral details, and the solos were well 
rendered, especially those assigned to Madame Patey and Mr. 
Maas. Mrs. Whitney, the American soprano, was well received 
on her reappearance, and Mr. King, in the bass solos, sang 
artistically, although apparently under the influence of a cold. 
At the next concert, on March 13, the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’’ by 
Anton Dvorak (the Bohemian composer) will be performed, 
conducted by himself, preceded by Mr. Barnby’s setting of 
the 97th Psalm, composed for last year’s Leeds Festival. 

Mr. William Carter gave another of his National Concerts 
at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday evening, _when St. 
David’s Day was celebrated by a grand Welsh Festival. The 
selection of music was chiefly, but not entirely, national. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was to have appeared, but, being indisposed, was 
replaced by Mr. Vernon Rigby. Mesdames Carlotta Patti, 
Antoinette Sterling and Edith Wynne, and other well-known 
vocalists, contributed to a varied programme, which also 
comprised some effective singing by Mr. W. Carter's well- 
trained choir, and instrumental solos by Herr Poznanski 
(violin), M. De Munck (violoncello), and Mr. Oberthur (harp), 
and performances by the band of the Scots Guards. St. 
Patrick’s Day is to be celebrated by a grand Irish Festival. 

M. De Pachmann’s farewell recital took place last week at 
St. James’s Hall, which was filled by an appreciative audience. 
The eminent pianist played, with his exceptional excellence, 
solos by Chopin, Henselt, and Liszt—in which styles he is, 
verhaps, heard at his best—and otker pieces by Bach, Beet- 
ae Cramer, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms. M. De 
Pachmann has established a high position, and will certainly 
meet with another warm greeting on his return. 

The London Ballad Concert of this week was the last after- 
noon performance of this season (the eighteenth). ‘The pro- 
gramme was of the usual varied and popular description, vocal 
and instrumental. The concert of next Wednesday will be 
given in the evening. ; 

Madame Viard-Louis gave the second of her interesting 
Beethoven recitals at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen, whose graceful drawing-room songs have 
done much to raise the tone of this class of music, purposes 
giving a ‘Song Recital’? at Steinway Hall next Wednesday 
afternoon, when, in addition to some of his well-known pieces, 
several new songs are to be sung for the first time in public. 
Solo vocalists of high standing are engaged for the occasion. 

The first public concert of the recently founded Chelsea 
Philharmonic Society took place at the Kensington Town- 
hall on Tuesday evening, under the direction of Mr. H. A. 
Evans. A good programme was generally well rendered, and 
the performances altogether were well received. The proceeds 
will be handed over to the Victoria Hospital for Children. 


As the steam-ship Aberdeen was starting from Gravesend 
last Saturday afternoon, on a voyage to Australia, her store of 
gunpowder exploded just beneath the bridge. The captain, 
the second officer, the pilot, and the quartermaster were 
seriously injured, and were brought back to the Gravesend 
Infirmary, where the pilot died on Sunday morning. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday 
week, Mr. Loveridge, the chairman of the City Lands Committee, 
moved :—‘*‘ That the freedum of this City, in a gold box, be pre- 
sented to the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., in testimony of the 
esteein and admiration of this Gourt, in recognition of his 
Lordship’s life-long and successful labours on behalf of the 
young, the suffering, the degraded and the oppressed, and the 
devotion by him of high position, wealth, time, and influence 
in the alleviation of human suffering, both at home and 
abroad.’’? Alderman Sir Robert Carden, who said he was born 
in the same year as Lord Shaftesbury, and had been a humble 
follower of his for a great number of years, seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously, amid much accla- 
mation.—The Lord Mayor’s banquet to Lord Shaftesbury was 
held on Wednesday at the Mansion House, and upwards of 
300 guests accepted invitations, including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan Conference, Mr. 
Walter, M.P., Sir R. Carden, M.P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P., 
and representatives of religious and philanthropic societies, 


FINE ARTS. 
MESSRS. TOOTHS’ GALLERIES, 

These handsome galleries, of which we gave a short descrip- 
tion hore roll been opened with an exhibition of English 
and foreign pictures similar to those which preceded it in the 
old premises, but of higher quality generally. The English 
pictures are, as usual, for the most part minor, though not 
therefore always inferior examples of several ofjour most 
pular painters, within and without the Academy. _ By Mr. 
laeden for instance, there is a large picture of ‘‘ Still Even- 
ing,’”’ which is not: much less noteworthy than the ‘* February 
Fill-Dyke,’’ that favourite with the public two or three years 
ago at Burlington House. Mr. Davis’s Highland cattle-piece 
(25) is also careful and complete, if the ‘‘ motive,” again, is not 
novel. Mr. Hook’s ‘‘ Wounded Gull,” though slight, has the 
true racy quality of the master’s work. Peter Graham is re- 
presented by, of course, ‘Cattle in the Highlands: a Misty 
Morning ;’’ and Mr. McWhirter, equally of course, by silver 
beeches in ‘‘A Highland Avenue.’’ ‘There is one of P. 
R. Morris’s pleasant baby pictures, ‘‘ The Dewdrop on 
the Rose ;’? and there are examples, in their customary 
vein, by Sir F. Leighton, F. Holl, G. H. Boughton, 
V. Cole, and J. Brett; and by 8S. E. Waller, A. Parsons, and 
other rising artists. ‘‘ Christmas Day at Seville,”’ by Mr. Long, 
is in his earlier manner, it having been painted in 1868, and 
has become somewhat heavy from the free use of brown. But 
the English pictures upon which the visitor may perhaps 
dwell with most satisfaction, in view of the extraordinary finish 
and completeness of much of the Continental work, are two by 
Alma Tadema and F. Goodall. The ‘‘ Exedra,”’ by the former, 
represents, as some readers will remember (the picture having 
been painted about 1870), an after-dinner party, grouped at 
dusk on a semicircular marble seat, as indicated by the title, 
and a sample of which exists to this day just outside Pompeii. 
‘Relating his Adventures’? (125), by the latter, is an Arab 
tent scene, in which a certain softness of general effect hardly 
repares the eye and the mind for the thoroughly studied 
ight and shade, and the admirable characterisation and 

modelling of the figures. 

The foreign works are numerous, and not only of novel 
interest, but many of them are, as we have intimated, remark- 
able for a technical skill difficult to match in our school. An 
easy first in this respect comes the picture by Fortuny, called 
‘‘In the Vatican ’’—why it is hard to say: an elderly amateur 
turning over the leaves of a portfolio, and a queer dwarf 
attendant, both in rich costumes of the last century, and in a 
sumptuous tapestried apartment, with carved table, cassone, 
and bric-d-brac, such as the artist loved to collect in his studio, 
is the subject—slender and hackneyed as always. Yet the 
subject is not only sufficient, but exactly suited for the dis- 
play of the painter’s marvellous execution, which, while 
virtually as precise and searching as Meissonier’s, is vastly 
more free and suggestive, and full of apparently happy 
accidents, yielding a play of the loveliest tints and tones. Of 
course there are whole realms of art higher and nobler than 
this of Fortuny, yet to our mind nothing of its kind has 
ever been achieved so marvellously dextrous as we see here 
and in other of his best pictures. Fortuny was a genius 
and an inventor, and of his numerous followers, extremely 
skilful as many of them are, none have nearly approached 
him. There are a few other pictures here wohderful for their 
minute yet brilliant finish of details—pictures rivalling 
Terburg at his best, and of an_ elaborate perfection 
of imitation that one never sees at the Royal Academy, yet 
they are ‘‘hard”’ compared to the Fortuny. We allude more 
particularly to a surprising little picture by Deutsch, a young 
unknown Austrian painter, of ‘‘'Lhe Ameer,”’ descending the 
marble steps of his Moorish palace, and turning loftily from 
the black slave that stands, scimetar in hand, cowering at the 
portal. Similar in its peculiar merit to this is another small 
picture, by E. Charlemont, of a‘young ‘‘ Page in Waiting,’” in 
costume of the seventeenth century. The exhibition is also 
rich in works by the group of artists of various nationalities 
now painting at Venice. Foremost among these for wer and 

athos we are inclined to place a picture of a girl kneeling 

efore a shrine of the: Virgin, on a grandiose but ruinous 
terrace, a replica, we understand, of a picture which won the 
gold medal at Rome last year, the work of L. Nono, an artist 
now first introduced to the London public. G. Favretto 
is another painter little known here, but of good repute 
in his own country, who is represented by ‘A Venetian 
Market Place ’’—very truthful in its aspect and colour 
‘“‘values.”?’ Of the more familiar merits of E. de Blaas 
there are several examples, the most considerable being 
‘‘The Village Dance,’’ which, if not quite so exquisite 
as the Venetian courtship picture at the Academy last year, 
has many beautiful passages. F. Ruben’s ‘‘ Mending Nets, 
Venice,” has admirable sunlight effect, but the figures leave 
something to desire. R. Sorbi, an Italian painter, but 
Florentine, not Venetian, shows in ‘‘ The Card Players’? his 
unsurpassed clean accuracy of draughtmanship ; but the 
absence of all apparent handling, and accidents of light and 
shade, impart to his work a sense of flatness and labour. The 
same remark applies, in some degree, to A. Gaillou’s too 
smooth ‘‘ Lesson in Fishing’’ ; the old fisherman’s head is, 
however, admirably modelled. 

Of the French school, there are by Bouguereau a head in 
his customary manner; and by B. Constant an exceptionally 
successful tour de force in colouring, “‘ The Carpet Sellers.’? The 
American painter, J. L. Stewart, a pupil of Madrazzo, has a 
single female figure study, of no small merit and promise. 
Lastly, there is a large illustration, in a post of honour, 
of the latest French ultra-realism by Julien Dupré, re- 
presenting a Normandy shepherd ‘‘ Minding his Flock.” Of 
the shepherd’s face we see so little, his back being turned, 
that we can only guess at its character or expression. But we 
have a full view of his broad, coarse, patched mantle; and 
this is certainly painted with force and truth. But the flock 
consist of rather dummy sheep, and the landscape is composed 
of sandy dunes with a few tutts or tussocks of sickly grass. 
Is this enough to constitute a picture, especially of this scale, 
even from the realistic point of view? We think not. Jules 
Breton or Millet might have redeemed the ugly, arid subject 
by infusing pathos into the figure; but this shepherd is but a 
scarecrow. ‘hat the painter has rather presumed on his 
powers here seems evident on noting the weakness of his 


smaller picture of ‘‘ Hay-time.”’ 


DUDLEY GALLERY. 
We regret to say we have not found space to review in detail 
the exhibition at this gallery of the Society lately formed 
there. We were agreeably surprised to find the present 
exhibition much superior to the last, and there is now no 
reason patent on the walls why ‘‘ The Dudley ”’ should not be 
as favourite a resort for buyers of water-colour drawings with 
not too profound pockets, as formerly. Artists of established 
position, such as Messrs. Brett, George Fripp, Basil Bradley, 
and Herbert Marshall, now aid the new departure, as well as 
a large number of rising men, some of whom, being more or 
less new to the public, lend a novel interest to the display. 
Among the prominent exhibitors, besides those named, we may 


instance (following the order of the catalogue) B. McGuinness, 
E. Penstone, H. A. Harper, W. H. Wheeler, W. A. Ingram, 
Claude Hayes, W. Langley, J. M. Doune, J. Smart, H. 
Caffieri, W. Severn, C. St. John Mildmay, W. Foster, W. H. 
Wheeler, H. J. Johnstone, H. R. Steer, J. Varley, C. Robert- 
son, C. B. Phillip, W. Bradley, A. W. Weedon, S. Vincent, 
G. P. B. Livingstone, R. W. Fraser, D. Law, E. 8S. Calvert, 
A. de Breanski, G. S. Walters, J. H. Henshall, and L. Zorn; 
and Anna Gardell-Ericson. 


DRAWINGS BY DE WINT. 

At Messrs. Vokins’s gallery in Great Portland-street, a 
collection is on view of works by the famous water-colour 
painter, Peter De Wint, one of the most distinguished of the 
earlier members of the parent water-colour society. The in- 
tention in forming the collection was to commemorate the 
centenary of the artist’s birth, and none could be in a better 
position to do this than the firm through whose hands many 
of the works shown passed. The’powers of De Wint are 
adequately represented. On the whole, his reputation (which, 
judging by the test of the auction-room, had lately somewhat 
declined) should be benefited by the display. ‘The flat, 
far-reaching distances of Lincolnshire were the favourite 
field of the painter’s practice, and entirely congenial 
to his love of broad, simple, serene effects, and his 
command of wide, sweeping gradations. That firm grasp of 
the scene as a whole, that simple breadth of effect of the 
earlier painters of our school, both in oil and water colours— 
how it filled and satisfied the mind, and how rare are those 
qualities nowadays! As a colourist, however, De Wint was 
inclined to be a little heavy, and too fond of a conventional 
brown tone, as well as alittle mannered in touch. A few of 
the drawings here, however, are richer in colour than any of his 
we remember to have seen. We have not space to mention all 
the fine works, and it might be invidious to make a selection, 
but we would recommend a visit to the exhibition to all lovers 
of genuine masculine art. 








THE COURT. 


Among the Queen’s recent visitors have been Prince Henry of 
Prussia, with Baron von Seckendorff, who dined and passed a 
night at the Castle; other dinner guests upon the occasion 
having been the German Ambassador and Countess Marie 
Miinster, Earl and Countess Granville, Earl Sydney, and Sir 
Astley Cooper Key. The Duchess of Edinburgh came yester- 
day week to dinner, and passed the night; the guests invited 
to meet her being the Russian Ambassador and Madame 
Mohrenheim, the French Ambassador and Madame Wad- 
dington, the Italian Ambassador, the Earl and Countess of 
Kimberley, and the Earl of Kenmare. Last Saturday her 
Majesty received the gratifying intelligence of the victory of 
Sir G. Graham over the rebel forces near Trinkitat, and at once 
telegraphed her congratulations to Sir G. Graham through the 
General Commanding her forces in Egypt, as well as her expres- 
sion of her sorrow at the loss of brave officers and men, and 
her anxious inquiries after the wounded. Divine service was 
performed on Sunday at the Castle by the Dean of Windsor and 
the Rev. Canon Fleming, the Queen and Princess Beatrice 
attending. Princesses Victoria and Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein joined her Majesty at luncheon, and Lord Rowton 
arrived on a visit. Colonel Sir Howard Elphinstone and Lady 
Elphinstone came to dinner on Monday, Lord Rowton and the 
Dean of Windsor joining the Royal dinner circle. The guests 
left on Tuesday, and the Queen held a Council, at which were 
_— Lord Carlingford, the Earl of Kenmare, the Right 

on. W. E. Gladstone, and the Right Hon. J. G. Dodson. 
Audiences were given to the Ministers, except Lord Kenmare, 
and her Majesty also pricked the list of sheriffs for England 
and Wales. M. Morel Ledeuil, artist to Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., has submitted for her Majesty’s inspection a repoussé 
silver plaque, the Wedding Scene from Shakspeare’s play 
‘*Much Ado About Nothing,’’ just completed by him. 

The Queen (T7ruth says) will be accompanied to Germany 
by only a very limited suite—Sir Henry Ponsonby, an equerry, 
and a couple of ladies. Some of the great officers of the 
Household and a Lord and Lady in Waiting will go to 
Darmstadt to be in attendance on her Majesty at the wedding. 
It is reported that the Queen is to stay at Kranichstirn, the 
picturesque country residence of the Grand Duke, in the 
woods, three miles out of the town, but nothing as yet appears 
to be settled. 

The Prince of Wales has generally attended the Parlia- 
mentary sittings; and, accompanied by the Princess and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, he has inspected the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at the Grosvenor Gallery. His Royal Highness and 
the Princess, with their daughters, visited the recent London 
show of the English Cart-Horse Society at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. The Prince and Princess were at the Hay- 
market Theatre on Saturday evening. Divine service was 
attended by the Royal family on Sunday. The Princess pre- 
sented a silver medal to the cockswain of the Moelfre (Wales) 
life-boat, and for additional service a clasp to the silver medal 
already possessed to the cockswain of the Clacton-on-Sea life- 
boat at Marlborough House on Monday, they being awards 
granted by the Royal National Life-Boat Institution for dis- 
tinguished and gallant conduct in saving life at sea. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh visited their Royal Highnesses, and 
the Prince dined with Lieut.-Colonel Oliphant and the officers 
of the Queen’s Guard at their mess at St. James’s Palace. 
His Royal Highness and the Princess went to Windsor on 
Tuesday and dined with the Queen, returning to town on 
Wednesday. Their Royal Highnesses, have also dined with 
Lord Strathnairn, at his residence in Berkeley-square. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh went to see Signor Salvini in 
King Lear at Covent Garden ‘Theatre last Saturday. 


The Earl of Carnarvon has accepted the office of High 
Steward of the borough of Newbury, which had become vacant 
by the death of the Earl of Craven. 

The Marquis of Bute has offered a special prize of £100 for 
the best translation of one of the Greek plays into the Welsh 


language, the competition to take place at the forthcoming 
National Eisteddfod at Liverpool. 

There were 2751 births and 1483 deaths registered in 
London last week. Allowing for increase of population, the 
births were 70, and the deaths 323, below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 
There were 8 deaths from smallpox, 32 from measles, 22 from 
scarlet fever, 12 from diphtheria, 74 from whooping-cough, and 
15 from dysentery. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs, which had been 334 and 345 in the two pre- 
ceeding weeks, declined again last week to 334, and were 162 
below the corrected average. Different forms of violence 
caused 62 deaths: 53 were the result of negligence or acci- 
dent, among which were 19 from fractures and contusions, 
10 from burns and scalds, 5 from drowning, 1 of an adult 
male while under chloroform for an operation, and 14 of infants 
under one year of age from suffocation. Eight cases of 
suicide were registered. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The signal success Major-General Sir Gerald Graham achieved 
on Feb. 29 over @ numerous and valiant Arab force near 
Trinkitat was not made the subject of comment in the House 
of Lords on Monday. Lord Salisbury contented himself with 
inquiring whether there was any foundation for the statement 
in the Zimes that orders had been given ‘‘to withdraw our 
troops from the littoral of the Red Sea.”” To which the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary replied by a direct negative. Lord 
Granville was in his element in disposing with light and 
graceful badinage of Lord Stratheden and Campbell’s 
gravely mysterious question as to the origin of Mr. 
Gladstone’s chance meeting with the Emperor of Russia 
at Copenhagen during his autumn sea trip. Answering Lord 
Waveney, the Foreign Secretary observed a discreet reticence 
with respect to ‘‘the precautions which the Executive are 
bound to take as to the perpetration of these dastardly out- 
rages ’’—i.e., the depositing of dynamite alarums in railway 
cloak-rooms for destructive purposes. Apropos of these alarm- 
ing discoveries in various metropolitan railway termini, surely 
there is ample justification for the friendly remonstrance which 
the Government are said to have addressed to the United States 
Executive against the license allowed in America to these 
ruthless dynamitards. In the name of Humanity, the New 
York journal, which openly preaches this dynamite creed, 
should be suppressed. 

The new Speaker wisely held the reins lightly at start- 
ing; and it was exhilarating to note how the high-mettled 
bloods, so to speak, of the Opposition tossed their manes, and 
gave vent to neighs of liberty and defiance in the face of 
Ministers. Forexample. Ere Mr. Gladstone could, on the 28th 
ult., prevail upon the House fora minute or so to go into Com- 
mittee to grant a pension of £4000ayearto Sir Henry Brand, 
the Speaker had to submit toa storm of objections against pro- 
ceeding thereafter with the County Franchise Bill whilst (as 
Lord Randolph Churchill put it) ‘‘ bloody battles are being 
carried on in the Soudan, our railway stations are flying in the 
air, and our cattle are dying by hundreds of thousands, and 
our expenditure is increasing by millions and millions.’’ Yet, 
under the effective if not soothing influence of the oil the 
Treasury Bench is ever ready to cast upon the troubled waters 
of Parliament, the tempest subsided as quickly as it arose; 
and the Prime Minister was left to unfold the new franchise 
measure of the Government. 

Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of the County Franchise Bill 
on Feb. 28 was one of his masterpieces of copious exposition. 
The main features of the measure are that, with a view ‘‘in 
the main to enfranchise the county population,’’ the house- 
hold and lodger franchises as at present existing in the 
boroughs of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland be ex- 
tended to the counties of the United Kingdom, Ireland in- 
cluded; that the ‘‘£10 clear yearly value franchise’’ be 
also granted in “cases where the occupation is of land 
without houses or buildings’’; and that a new “‘ service 
franchise’? be created to give votes presumably to such 
persons as bank managers residing at a bank, and 
to duly qualified housekeepers or agents similarly situated. 
All these franchises it is proposed ‘‘to import into 
the counties precisely as they are in the boroughs’; 
whilst the £50 rental franchise in counties is to be abolished, 
and the £12 rating franchise to be reduced to £10. Mr. Glad- 
stone said, ‘‘ We leave the property vote alone, and confine 
ourselves to the endeavour to stop the extension of fictitious 
votes.’? By the changes suggested in the Ministerial measure 
about two million voters will be added to the three millions 
now represented in the House of Commons, and the State 
strengthened thereby, asthe Premier claimed. Postponing 
the Redistribution question till next Session, Mr. Gladstone 
did not conceal his individual opinion that, whilst it should be 
*‘a large measure,’’ he was ‘*not personally at all favour- 
able to what is called the system of electoral districts, 
or to the adoption of any pure population scale,’’ as 
it would ‘‘involve a great deal of unnecessary displacement 
and disturbance of traditions.” Nor would he ‘‘ reduce the 
proportional share of representation accorded to Ireland.’’ To 
give the north of England and Scotland their fair share of 
representatives, smaller boroughs in the south might be shorn 
of their seats; and it might be necessary to add to the total 
number of members, though the Premier did not favour the 
notion—and it may be added it would be very difficult to find 
room for the additional numbers, the present seating accom- 
modation of the House being ridiculously inadequate, members 
being already put to great discomfort when there is anything 
like a full attendance. 

The simple measure for the enfranchisement of two mil- 
lion householders in the counties is so just an instalment of a 
reform that even Mr. Goschen could only express qualified 
disapproval of it. While Mr. W. H. Smith questioned the 
prudence of lowering the franchise in Ireland, Mr. Parnell 
was, for him, cordial in his support of the bill, which was only 
formally opposed by Sir Stafford Northcote, and was on Mon- 
day read the first time. But on the morrow, Lord John 
Manners gave notice that on the motion for the second reading 
he would move, ‘‘ That this House declines to proceed further 
with a measure having for its object the addition of 2,000,000 
to the electoral body of the United Kingdom until the House 
has before it the entire scheme contemplated by the Govern- 
ment for the amendment of the representation of the 
people.’’ 

The Opposition never tire of skirmishing with the Govern- 
ment on the Egyptian difficulty. Though the Marquis of 
Hartington on Monday afforded the House all the information 
in his power regarding the movements of the British troops at 
Trinkitat, expressing, in passing, the Government’s appreciation 
of the military skill displayed by General Graham on the 
29th ult., denying the truth of the report that our forces 
had been recalled from the Soudan, and adding that 
Egyptian troops had been dispatched from Cairo to Assouan, 
the livelier spirits of the Opposition and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
were implacable. When Sir Wilfrid Lawson moved the ad- 
journment, the Opposition (in high good-humour at the addition 
to the Conservative ranks of the radiant Mr. Marriott), rose 
almost to a man, only too delighted to join a Radical 
member in censuring the Government for the Soudan 
campaign. The pith of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s complaint 
was contained in the phrase he applied to the thousands slain 
at the Battle of Teb—‘‘ Butchered to make a Jingo holiday.”’ 
What is your policy? incisively asked Sir Stafford North- 
cote in a spirited speech. With considerable animation 
Mr. Gladstone replied that General Graham had fought 
the recent battle for the defence of Souakim, and the 
relief of Tokar—declarations which elicited the derision 
of Lord Randolph Churchill (evidently strengthened and 
inspirited by the return of Mr. Gorst from India), rendering a 
solid answer from the Secretary of War necessary. ‘The 
measure of sympathy with Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s humanitarian 
motion may be gauged by the figures of the division—the 
negativing of the motion by a majority of 47—170 against 103 
votes. Clearly, the Government will heave a sigh of relief, 
however, when they are released from their Egyptian bondage. 


The Royal Commission on the housing of the poor having 


been appointed, Mr. Arthur Balfour’s resolution on 
Tuesday was rather superfluous. In a sympathetic and 
philanthropic speech, the hon. member moved that, with 
a view to provide means for the prompt building of 
healthy dwellings for artisans, ‘‘ some relaxation should 
be made in the rules under which loans are at present 
granted by the Public Works Loan Commissioners.’”’ But 
Sir Charles Dilke had no difficulty in persuading the House 
the leave the entire consideration of this urgent matter to the 
Royal Commission, of which the right hon. Baronet is Chair- 
man. The mastery and “‘grip’’ of the main facts of the case 
Sir Charles Dilke evinced, however, gave promise that this 
Royal Commission will not be barren of useful results. 

Though Mr. Barry was on Wednesday unsuccessful in 
moving that the Irish Land Act Amendment Bill be read the 
second time—it was negatived by 235 against 72 votes: the 
large majority of 163—Mr. Trevelyan announced that soon 
after Easter Mr. Childers would define the proposals the 
Government had to make with regard to a land bank and the 
encouragement of peasant proprietorship. 








NATIONAL SPORTS. 


In spite of the wretched weather, there was a capital at- 
tendance at Croydon on Tuesday, the stands and paddock 
being well filled, whilst the outside public also mustered in 
large numbers. The heavy rain had naturally made the course 
somewhat heavy in places, though, on the whole, it afforded 
better ‘‘going’’ than might have been anticipated. The 
Croydon Hunters’ Hurdle-Race was rendered additionally 
interesting by the appearance of Valjean (12st. 111b.), who 
has been backed now and again for the Grand National. His 
performance, however, was not very reassuring to his sup- 
porters for the great event, as Captain (11 st. 9 1b.) 
fairly ran away from him, and he only finished in front 
of Azuline (12st. 111b.) on sufferance. The Irish division 
took the Qualifying Steeplechase with Kathleen; and then 
eleven numbers were hoisted for the Grand International 
Hurdle-Race. Sachem (12st. 51b.) could only just maintain 
his position as favourite in face of the strong support given to 
Sibyl (12st. 7lb.) and Scales (10st. 71b.), whilst Chichester 
(12st. 11b.) had also plenty of friends. The pace was not 
very strong during the early part of the race, in which 
Eatonian (10.st. 11b.) showed very prominently; indeed, he was 
right in front until half a mile from home. When he dropped 
back, Freney (10 st. 1 1b.) took up the running, but was soon 
passed by Sachem, who looked to be winning easily until 
Chicard (10st. 31lb.), the outsider of the party, shot up 
to him as they ascended the hill, and, soon having him 
in trouble, won easily by half a dozen lengths; Freney 
finished third, and most of the others walked past the 
post. Though the state of the ground was all against 
heavy weights, Lord Chancellor (12 st. 71b.) was backed down 
to 7 to 4 for the Stewards’ Steeplechase, but tired to nothing 
in ascending the hill, and left School Girl (10 st.) to beat 
General Struthers (10 st. 5 Ib.), after a pretty finish. On Wed- 
nesday the United Kingdom Steeplechase, once such an im- 
portant affair, collapsed utterly, Eau de Vie walking over for 
the forfeits; and the remaining events were of minor 
importance. 

The National Cross-Country Championship was decided at 
Four Oaks Park last Saturday, when the Moseley Harriers had 
little difficulty in retaining their position as the leading paper- 
chase club. The Birchfield Harriers were second, and the 
South London—for whom Foreman did not run—third; 
neither of the other two clubs being in the hunt. As a matter of 
course, W. G. George came in an easy first, his fulltime being 
64 min. 47 sec. for about 10} miles, a great part of it being 
over a stiff country. 

The American Billiard Tournament at the Royal Aquarium, 
which was finished on Saturday last, has resulted in the vic- 
tory of G. Collins, who won six games out of seven, W. 
Cook coming second with five successes. The latter played 
exceedingly well throughout, as did Joseph Bennett; and W. 
J. Peall showed marked improvement. oberts’s provincial 
tour is proving decidedly successful, snd some very large 
breaks have been put together. On Monday last Roberts 
himself won his heat with Taylor in his first break, which 
was one of 624. A tournament at the Agricultural Hall, 
promoted by Messrs. Burroughes and Watts, in which Cook, 
Joseph Bennett, and other well-known players, will take part, 
is in course of decision. 

On Monday afternoon, Wallace Ross, of Brunswick, and 
George Bubear, of Putney, will scull over the championship 
course for £400, the latter being in receipt of a start of ten 
seconds. The betting is at present 5 to 4 on Bubear, and 
we fancy that the well-known American sculler has made a 


bad match. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia and the members of 
the Imperial family left St. Petersburg on Monday evening for 
the Palace of Gatchina. 

The Belgian Minister of Finance has presented to the 


Chamber the Budget for 1885. The deficit is 3,540,000f., but 
this will probably be covered by an excess in the receipts. 

The second number of Heath’s ‘‘ Fern Portfolio’’ contains 
a facsimile of the Broad Buckler Fern (Lastrea dilatata), with 
a page of descriptive letterpress. 

A Parliamentary paper shows that the total amount of the 
National Debt in 1883 was £758,180,936, and the net balance 
£719,463,828, being the lowest amounts for several years. 

The Court of Assistants of the Grocers’ Company have 
voted £100 in aid of the funds of the Additional Curates 
Society ; £100 to the Home for Working Boys in London; 
£20 to the General Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Institution ; 
and £10 10s. in aid of the funds of the Metropolitan Public 
Garden, Boulevard, and Playground Association. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
the housing of the working classes was published in Tues- 
day’s Gazette. It is constituted as follows:—Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, President of the Local Government Board, chairman ; 
the Prince of Wales, Archbishop Manning, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Earl Brownlow, Lord Carrington, Mr. Goschen, 
M.P., Sir R. A. Cross, M.P., the Bishop Suffragan of Bedford, 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, M.P., Mr. Torrens, M.P., Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P., Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., Mr. George 
Godwin, and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. Mr. John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley is to be secretary to the Commission. 

Mr. Chaplin, M.P., presided on Monday at a meeting of 
the General Committee of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
on cattle diseases, when a report was adopted which reviewed 
the position of cattle diseases legislation for the present 
Session, and expressed an opinion in favour of the Duke of 

Richmond’s Bill.—Mr. Chaplin presided again on Tuesday, 
when a resolution, moved by Sir B. Leighton, M.P., was 
carried unanimously, asserting the great injustice of the 
present incidence of local taxation for national purposes upon 
one description of property.—The Council of the Royal 
Counties’ Agricultural Society have accepted the invitation 
from Southampton, and resolved to hold their annual meeting 
aud exhibition for 1885 in that town. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, March 4. 


The miners of the Lille district have determined to continue 
their resistance to the diminution of salary proposed by the 
Anzin Company, and the Paris revolutionaries are organising 
a subscription to enable the miners to hold out. On Sunday 
the usual number of Anarchist meetings was held in Paris, and 
the usual threats of fire and bloodshed were uttered by the 
usual orators.’ A superficial examination might lead one to 
think that matters in France look grave, and M. de Cassagnac 
will tell you that a Frenchman travelling abroad nowadays is 
ashamed to hold up his head because his country is disgraced 
by the Republic. In point of fact, compared with the other 
countries of Europe, France is exceptionally happy and far 
from unprosperous, and, in spite of the Anarchists, she has not 
yet entered upon the reign of dynamite terror. 

Considerable attention is being attracted by a sort of 
appeal to the reason of France, just published under the title 
ot ‘‘La Vérité Catholique et la Paix Religieuse,’’ by Mgr. 
Maret, the venerable Dean of the Faculty of Theology of Paris. 
The author says: ‘‘ Being the most logical form of a sovereign 
democracy, the Republic cannot of itself raise any opposition 
on the part of a true Catholic who is not inspired by party 
passions.”’ Elsewhere he protests against intemperate zeal 
and violent polemics that have too often troubled the peace of 
thesanctuary andscandalised the public; admits the rightof the 
State to inquire into the status of the religious congregations, 
and advises the clergy strongly rot to feel or show hostility to 
modern institutions, but to be the most respectful and sub- 
missive of citizens. The fate of the Third Republic, says 
Mgr. Maret, is in the hands of the clergy; and, whatever 
happens, the hand of the clergy must not be found in its ruin, 
if ruin there be. ‘‘This ideal of Republic will always 
be a mirage for a great part of the French people, and, 
if this form succumbed to-day, its partisans would try 
to restore it to-morrow. Let the clergy be thoroughly 
convinced that the remedy for the evil that is ravaging our 
society is not in political forms, or itself political. Everything 
that favours the reign of light, of justice, of charity, of peace ; 
everything that contributes to the conciliation of science with 
faith, of liberty with religion, ought to be the object of the 
aspirations of the clergy.”” Coming from the mouth of Mgr. 
Maret, this liberal language will certainly not be without 
influence. 

The Chamber has been principally occupied during the past 
week with the discussion of M. Paul Bert’s bill on primary 
instruction. One of the most important articles of this law, 
ordering the immediate laicisation of the teachers, was com- 
bated by the Cabinet, which demanded a delay of five or six 
years. The voting showed 224 for the Ministry and 239 against 
it. ‘This little defeat had no ulterior consequences. M. Bert’s 
bill, if passed, would have the effect of augmenting the Budget 
by 39 millions a year, which is more than the finances of France 
can endure in their actual state. 

As an instance of the singular ignorance of the French as 
regards matters outside their own country, it may be men- 
tioned that in the Chamber yesterday a deputy, M. Barodet, 


-a man of enlightenment and intelligence, in the opinion of his 


electors, spoke on two occasions of Lord Gladstone. 

Of picture exhibitions there is no end. The latest additions 
to the list are the exhibition of the works of the lady artists in 
the Palais de l’Industrie, and of a series of pictures of Dal- 
matian and Venetian scenes by M. J. d’Alheim, who is to sub- 
mit his interesting work to the Londoners this spring.— 
Marahu, Queen of Tahiti, is now visiting Paris. She travels 
as Mrs. Salmon, is of semi-American origin, wy lacking 
in the traditional charms of exotic royalty. She paid to-day 
an unofficial visit to M. Grévy, at the Palace of the E)ysées.— 
Prince Krapotkine, at present imprisoned at Clairvaux, is so ill 
that the Government has been prevailed upon to send him to the 
south.—Auguste Bonheur, the painter, sister of Rosa Bonheur, 
died last week, at the age of sixty.—The Parliamentary Com- 
mission that is now inquiring into the causes of the present 
industrial crisis continues to receive the same complaints of 
foreign competition and the inequality of taxation on home 
and foreign products. Even the printers talk of the stag- 
nation of business. The newspapers, they admit, are numerous, 
but the more numerous they become the smaller becomes the 
circulation of each.—The spring fashions are to be bright- 
coloured materials of wool or silk, gay with flowers of all 
kinds, and of small size. The newest material is a taffetas 
glacé with changing reflections. For hat trimmings, and even 
for the materials of hats, gold is to be the fashion, gold 
netting, gold embroidery, gold brocade, and gold butterflies 
and other insects, which will be fixed amongst the flowers and 
ribbons. T.C. 





On Monday the Emperor William entertained at dinner the 
War Minister and a small party of Generals and higher 
officers. The new Session of the Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday in the White Saloon of the Castle. 

The sentence passed ‘by the Norwegian Rigsret upon M. 
Selmer, Minister of State, has been referred by Royal order to 
the Department of Justice. 

Sir S. L. Tilley, Minister of Finance for Canada, stated 
last week in the Dominion House of Commons that while the 
credit and financial condition of the Dominion was never 
better, the state of trade was unsatisfactory owing to the pre- 
vailing depression, which he attributed to the decline in the 
exports of lumber and to over importation. Yesterday week 
Sir S. L. ‘Tilley said he expected the receipts for the current 
fiscal year to amount to 32,200,00C dols., and the ex- 
penditure to 31,200,000 dols. He estimates the revenue 
for 1884-5 at 32,000,000 dols., and the expenditure at 
30,611,000 dols. ‘There would also be expenses in connection 
with the extension of the Canadian railway system, and the in- 
terest upon the money so expended would therefore also have to 
be taken into account. ‘The Minister further announced 
numerous proposed changes in the tariff. The House has 
passed, on the third reading, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
22,500,000 dols. Loan Bill. It will now pass finally. In 
Monday’s sitting of the Senate the bill was read the second 
time. The subsidy which it is understood the Cabinet 
Council has agreed to grant to Manitoba in aid of the con- 
struction of a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay is in 
the form of a grant of 12,000 acres per mile. A bill has been 
introduced in the House of Commons providing for the repre- 
sentation of the North-West Territories in the Dominion 
Parliament. 

Mr. W. A. G. Young, now Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Guiana, has been appointed to act for a time as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chict of the Gold Coast Colony. 

The Calcutta Exhibition will be closed on the 10th inst. 
The Marquis of Ripon leaves Calcutta for Simla on the 1th. 

Mr. John Wisker, the distinguished English champion of 
chess, at Richmond, near Melbourne, died on Jan. 18. Some 
particulars of the deceased gentleman will be given in our 
Chess coluinn next week. 
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INCUBATORS FOR INFANTS. 


On the Boulevard Port-Royal, Paris, in the neighbourhood of 
the Observatory, surrounded by a tall grey stone wall that bears 
the marks of age, stands the old convent founded by Angélique 
Arnaud in 1625, a picturesque agglomeration of buildings with 
spacious courtyards and cloistersand gardens. Over the door- 
way hangs a dirty tricolour flag, while the inscriptions 
‘‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’’ and‘* Maisond’ Accouchement,”” 
indicate that the convent, so memorable in the intellectual 
history of France, has had its destination changed. The 
conventof Port-Royal is now the great lying-in hospital of Paris, 
commonly known by the name of ‘‘ La Maternité,”’ the refuge 
of unfortunate mothers. The cells where the nuns used to live 
and meditate are now occupied by austere hospital beds; the 
old gardens have become the recreation ground of the student 
midwives, whose youthful looks and neat uniform throw a note 
of gaiety over the vast and naked-looking wards; and the 
pious superior has been replaced by a man of science, the 
eminent obstetrician, Professor Tarnier. In visiting ‘‘ La 
Maternité,’’ with the literary souvenirs of Port-Royal fresh in 
one’s mind, one is struck by all these’ contrasts; but when 
one is ascending a fine old Louis XIV, staircase, one is hardly 
prepared to be invited to inspect, in the first ward on the 
right, M. Tarnier’s new ‘‘ Couveuse pour Enfants.’’ An in- 
cubator for children! What does that mean? Do they hatch 
children, nowadays, like eggs? 

In the accompanying Illustration the reader will find a repre- 
sentation of these incubators, which have been employed with 
great success at ‘‘ La Maternité’’ since 1881, and which are 
now being introduced into the other Paris hospitals. Science 
has long been preoccupied with the question of the treatment 
of feeble, and especially of prematurely born, children. M. 
‘Tarnier’s incubator is the latest contribution to the solution 
of the problem. One of these incubators employed at ‘* La 
Maternité,’’ the one on the old model, is composed of a 
wooden box, the sides of which are about 4 or 4} inches 
thick, hollow, and filled with sawdust for the sake of 
insulation. This box, resting on a stand 3 ft. high, is 
27 inches broad and 31 inches deep; it is divided 
into two compartments by a central partition. In the upper 
compartment is placed the infant, and in the lower one a 
metal reservoir, containing about 15 gallons of hot water. To 
this reservoir is fitted a thermo-syphon, by means of which the 
water may be heated with gas, spirits of wine, or a petroleum 
lamp ; and between the reservoir and the inclosing box a space 
is left for the circulation of the air, which enters at the bottom 
of the box, rises as it becomes heated, and escapes through 
orifices in the lid of the box, which is fitted with a pane of 
glass. The upper compartment has, besides the movable glass 
lid, a lateral door, through which to slide the cradle in and 
out; and it is separated from the lower compartment by a 
board pieced with holes, through which the warm air pene- 
trates. The temperature of the upper compartment thus 
heated is maintained at about 89} deg. Fahrenheit. At the 
Lariboisitre hospital 93deg. Fahrenheit are taken as the 
standard ; but this question of the temperature to be preferred 
has not yet been definitely settled. As regards the means of 
heating the incubator, gas is employed at the Hopital de la 
Charité, and an electrical alarm-bell attached to a Regnard 
regulator rings when the temperature rises beyond a certain 

oint. 

. The second model of incubator employed by M. Tarnier, 
and also represented in our Illustration, is much simpler and 
cheaper, and less bulky. It consists simply of a wooden box 
25 in. long, 14 in. broad, and 20in. high, outside measure- 
ment. ‘lhe wood is one inch thick, and may be coated with 
felt or padded inside. ‘This box is divided into two parts by a 
board, some 4 in. shorter than the box, and placed at a height 
of 6 in. from the bottom. In the lower compartment are two 
lateral openings fitted with sliding doors; one, which can never 
be completely closed, gives passage to the air ; the other is for 
the introduction of the stone bottles containing hot water, 
called in Paris moines, which are employed to heat the 
apparatus. The upper compartment, covered by a closely- 
fitted glass lid, receives the infant, and at one end is an 
orifice, furnished with a chimney and a revolving ventilator, 
through which the air escapes. In the opening that separates 
the two compartments is hung a thermometer with a wet 
sponge to moisten the air. ‘the air enters at the bot- 
tom, passes over the bottles of hot water, rises into the 
upper compartment, passes over the whole length of the 
infant, and so out at the orifice at the end. ‘The hot-water 
bottles hold each somewhat above a pint, and five of them may 
be placed in the incubator, but it is generally found that four 
suflice to maintain a temperature of 88 deg. to 894 deg. Fahren- 
heit, the temperature otf the room being 62 deg. to 66 deg. 
‘The heating is continued by changing one of the bottles about 
every two hours, and with this system there is no danger of 
over-heating. ‘Uhis incubator is so simple that any village 
carpenter can make it, and cheap enough to be within the 
means of all but the most destitute. The infants placed in 
incubators at ‘‘La Maternité,’’ if they are strong enough, 
are fed by nurses, or else with asses’ milk, administered with a 
spoon, the feeding-bottle being prohibited in this establish- 
ment. The operations of feeding, washing, and dressing the 
infants placed in incubators are performed in the room at the 
ordinary temperature of 62 deg. to 66 deg., for the infants do 
not appear to be any more sensitive than other infants, and ex- 
posure to the air for a short period does them no harm. The 
infant in the incubator is dressed in ordinary swaddling 
clothes. The results obtained at ‘‘La Maternité’’ by the 
2mployment of incubators have been very satisfactory. 








THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY. 


In consequence of the explosion at Victoria Station on 
Tuesday morning last week, inquiries were set on foot, leading 
to the discovery of infernal machines in bags deposited in the 
cloak-rooms at Charing-cross and Paddington stations. They 
were fitted with clock-work machinery, and each contained 
about 201b. of dynamite, of American manufacture. In one 
case the fuse failed to explode; in the other the clock-work 
had stopped prematurely. Another bag containing dynamite 
and an infernal machine was found last Saturday in the cloak- 
room of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway at Ludgate- 
hill. Careful examination of the luggage deposited at the 
other railway-stations has been made ut no other such 
parcels have been found. 

The Government have decided to offer £1000 reward for such 
information as shall lead to the arrest of the persons responsible 
for the explosion at Victoria Station and the attempts to blow 
up the other stations. The railway companies offer a reward 
of equalamount. Itis hoped that the police have obtained 
some clue to the conspirators. 


tesolutions declaring the services of Lieutenant Waghorn, 
the pioneer and founder of the overland route to the East, 
worthy of recognition by his countrymen, and approving of 
the movement tor the erection of a national memorial at 
Chatham, were unanimously passed at a meeting held on 
Monday in the Mansion House. 


OBITUARY. 


THE EARL OF SANDWICH. 

The Right Hon. John William Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, 
Viscount Hinchin- 
broke and Baron 
Montagu, in the 
Peerage of England, 
Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum 
of Huntingdonshire, 
Hon. Colonel of the 
Militia, and High 
Steward of Hunt- 
ingdon, died on the 
3rd inst. His Lord- 
ship was born Nov. 
8, 1811, the only son 
of George John, 
sixth Earl, by Louisa, his wife, daughter of Armar, first Earl 
Belmore; and succeeded to the family honours, at the death of 
his father, in 1818. He married, first, Sept. 6,1838, Lady Mary 
Paget, daughter of Henry. William, first Marquis of Anglesey, 
K.G. ; and secondly, Dec. 27, 1865, Lady Blanche Egerton, 
daughter of Francis, Earl of Ellesmere. By the former (who 
died in 1859) he leaves, with other issue, a son and successor, 
Edward George Henry, Viscount Hinchinbroke, now eighth 
Farl of Sandwich, born July 13, 1839, Colonel Grenadier 
Guards, and M.P. for Huntingdon since 1876. The Earl 
whose death we record was appointed Captain of the Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, sworn of the Privy Council in 1852, and 
in 1858 made Master of the Buckhounds. He resigned in 
1859. The noble House of Sandwich was founded by a cadet 
of the Montagus, Earls of Manchester, Admiral Sir Edward 
Montagu, raised to the Peerage in 1660. 


SIR J. J. R. MACKENZIE, BART. 


Sir James John Randoll Mackenzie, sixth Baronet, of Scatwell, 
Ross-shire, J.P. and 





W ‘ D.L., died at Ver- 
sailles on the 28th 
waa ult. He was born 


June 20, 1814, the 
son of Sir James 
Wemyss Mackenzie, 
fifth Baronet, Lord 
Lieutenant and M.P. 
for Ross-shire; was 
educated at West- 
minster, and at 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and succeeded 
to the title at his 
father’s decease in 1843. He married twice—first, in 1838, 
Lady Anne Wentworth Fitzwilliam, daughter of the fifth 
Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., which lady died in 1879 ; and secondly, 
in that year, Mary Anne, daughter of Mr. James MacNiel, of 
Liverpool. He has died without issue, and is succeeded by his 
cousin, now Sir James Dixon Mackenzie, seventh Baronet, 
of Scatwell, born in 1830, who resides at Mountgerald House, 
Dingwall, is married, and has issue. 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Milner-Gibson, P.C., of Theberton 
House, Suffolk, J.P. and D.L., died on the 25th ult., on board his 
yacht Resolute, at Algiers. This distinguished statesman was 
born in Trinidad, in 1807, the only son of Major Thomas 
Gibson, 37th Regiment, by Isabella, his wife, only daughter of 
Mr. H. Glover, of Chester. He received his education at 
the Charterhouse, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as a Wrangler in 1830. He entered Parliament, as 
a Conservative, in 1837, as member for Ipswich, but in 1839, 
having adopted Liberal opinions, he resigned his seat. He 
stood again, but was defeated, and remained excluded from 
Parliamentary life until 1841, when he was elected for Man- 
chester. He had devoted his energy and abilities to the great 
question of the abolition of the Corn Laws, and was the fellow- 
labourer with Cobden and Bright in the great Free Trade 
struggle. In 1846, on the formation of the Russell Ministry, 
he became Vice-President of the Board of Trade; in 1859, 
President of the Poor Law Board for a short time; and in the 
same year until 1866, President of the Board of Trade, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. In 1857 he lost the representation of 
Manchester, but shortly after was returned for Ashton-under- 
Lyne, for which he continued to sit until 1868. For thirty 
years he filled a foremost place in the political arena. He was, 
as already stated, a leading and persevering advocate of Free 
‘Trade, and he has left, besides, an honoured remembrance of 
the great services he rendered to the cause of cheap literature 
and the diffusion of untaxed knowledge among the poorer 
classes. Mr. Milner Gibson married, in 1832, Arethusa 
Susanna, only child of the Rev. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, 
eighth Baronet, and leaves issue. A Portrait of Mr. Milner 
Gibson is given on another page, from a photograph by Mr. 
Barraud, ot Oxford-street. 


THE HON. W. O. STANLEY. 

The Hon. William Owen Stanley, F.S.A., of Penrhés, Anglesey, 
Lord Lieutenant of that county, formerly M.P. and Captain 
Grenadier of Guards, died on the 24th ult. He was born 
Nov. 13, 1802, the second son of Sir John Thomas Stanley, 
seventh Baronet, of Alderley (raised to the Peerage in 1839), by 
Lady Maria Josepha Holroyd, his wife, and was first cousin of 
the late Dean Stanley. He received his education at Eton 
and in Germany, and in 1822 entered the Army, retiring with 
the rank of Captain in 1830. In 1837 he was elected M.P. for 
Anglesey, for Chester in 1850, and in 1857 for Beaumaris. In 

olitics, he was a stanch Liberal. He married, Feb. 14, 1832, 

jllen, youngest daughter of Sir John Williams, Bart., of 
Bodelwyddan, but was left a widower, without issue, in 1876. 


SIR A. WOODIWISS. 

Sir Abraham Woodiwiss, Knt., of The Pastures, Derby, J.P., 
died on the 24th ult. at Mentone. He was son of George 
Woodiwiss, stone merchant, of Duffield, by Dorothy, his wite, 
daughter of Mr. James Bunting, of Derby, and was married 
to Emma, daughter of Mr, Newton Wright, of Crich. Raising 
himself to wealth and position by railway and other contracts, 
he became Mayor of Derby in 1881-2. The Royal Agri- 
cultural Show and the Church Congress were held in that town 
during his tenure of office; and so great were the munificence 
and public spirit of the Mayor that he was knighted. 


SIR C. SLADEN. 
Sir Charles Sladen, K.C.M.G., whose death is announced, was 
a member of the Legislative Council of Victoria, and one of 
the most eminent of the politicians of that colony. He was 
born in 1816, the second son of Mr. John Baker Sladen, of 
Ripple Court, Kent, J.P. and D.L., by Etheldred, his wife, 
daughter and coheir of Mr. K. B. St. Barbe, and after being 
educated at Shrewsbury and Cambridge, emigrated to Port 
Philip in 1842. For twelve years he practised as an attorney 
at Geelong, and on his retirement entered on the public career, 
in which he gained honour and esteem. In 1855 he became 
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Colonial Secretary, and remained such until 1857, when the 





O’Shanassy Ministry wasformed. Atthe next general election 
he lost his seat for Geelong, but in 1864 was chosen a member 
of the Legislative Council for the western province, and in 1868 
undertook to form a Ministry on the resignation of M‘Culloch. 
The effort was, however, futile. In little more than two 
months he had to abandon the struggle. Thenceforward he 
continued, out of office, to be the leader of the Upper House. 
In 1870 he received the decoration of C.M.G., and in 1875 that 
of K.C.M.G. Sir Charles married, in 1840, Miss Harriet 
Amelia Orton. 
DR. TODHUNTER. 

Isaac Todhunter, Doctor in Science, one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians of his time, died on the Ist inst., 
aged sixty-four. He graduated at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 
1848, when he was Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prize- 
man. His numerous mathematical treatises are recognised as 
standard works in the Universities and public schools; and his 
** Account of the Writings of William Wheweil, D.D.’’ was 
much appreciated. He married a daughter of the late Admiral 
Davies, and leaves issue. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Charles Plowden, the banker, of Rome, on the 28th ulf., 
aged seventy-nine. He was a cadet of the very ancient Shrop- 
shire family, Plowden, of Plowden. 

Mr. Charles Bagnall, of Sneaton Castle, Yorkshire, J.P., 
formerly, from 1865 to 1868, M.P., in the Conservative in- 
terest, for Whitby, on the 25th ult., aged fifty-six ; son of Mr. 
Thomas Bagnall, of Newberries, Herts. He married, in 1860, 
Harriet Curtis, second daughter of Mr. John Chapman, of 
Whitby, and leaves issue. 

Captain Francis Grant-Suttie, R.N., second son of the late 
Sir George Grant-Suttie, fifth Baronet, of Balgone, by Lady 
Harriet, his wife, daughter of Francis, seventh Earl of Wemyss, 
on the 28th ult., aged fifty-two. Heservedin the Crimean War 
as Acting-Lieutenant in the Bellerophon, and had the 
Crimean and Turkish Medals, and the Fifth Class of the 
Medjidié. 








) ONDON INTERNATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION, 1884. ‘To be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, London, will hold at the Crystal 
Palace an International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, Agricultural, 
and Industrial Products. The Exhibition will be OPENED on St. George’s Day, 

PRIL 23, 1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six months. 

Prospectuses, Entry Forms, and all information may be obtained from the Execu- 
tive Commissioner, or any of the Official Agents. 

The arrangements for the Fine Arts Section are under the direction of Mr. J. 
Forbes Kobe: n, 25, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
y£0RGE Couiins Levey, Executive Commissioner, 

19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
G. Gorvow CLeaTuer, Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


lYHE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION.—The THIRD 
ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION will be held atthe AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, LONDON, on MARCH 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1884. 


VHE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION.—Under _ the 
pewonage of his Grace the Duke of Grafton, his Grace the Duke of Beanfort, 
K.G., M.F.H., his Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., M.F.H., his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, P.C., his Grace the Duke of Montrose, K.T., his Grace the 
Duke of Athole, his Grace the Duke of Portiand, h's Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
K.P., his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., his Grace the Duke of Westminster, 
K.G., and many other distinguished noblemen and gentlemen. 


YHE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION, comprising every 

requisite in connection with Coaching and Driving, Hunting and Riding, Shoot- 

Ing, Racing, Coursing, Yachting and Aquatics, Bicycling and Tricycling, Fishing, 

Cricket, Athletics, Lawn Tennis, Archery, Fencing, Billiards, &c. Sporting Pictures 
and Prints of all kinds. 


‘HE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION Closes SATURDAY, 
MARCH 15. Admission, One Shilling. Manager: Joun Il. Ravvrry, Agri- 
cultural Hall; Secretary: Harry ErHERINGTON, 152, Fieet-street, London, E.C. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE (Ltd). Head 
Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
Next Term commences Friday, May 2. New Soys to arrive May 1. 
tntrance Examination May 2, at Nine a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


N ANITOBA and the CANADIAN NORTH - WEST 


For full particulars and the newest pamphlets descriptive of the 
country ser te Sythe apply, personally or by letter, to 
WEXANDE H 


EK BEGG, G. 
(CANADIAN 

















Master, 





PACIFIC RAILWAY, 88, Cannon-street, 


London, E.C. 





Note.—The Offices of the 
CANADIAN PACIFivc RAILWAY COMPANY 
have recently been removed from 101 to 88, Cannon-strect. 
A. Broa, G. E. Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


‘ UCERNE.—Grand Hotel de Magnificent 
mountaain view, on the borders of the Lake; 150 chambers, south aspect. 
Boating, fishing, bathing. Omnibus to rail and boat. Bucusr-Duxres, Proprictor. 


A . ° 
JICE.—Grand Hotel de Rome. This very superior 
establishment, conducted fifteen * beng ty Mrs. Palmieri, who is English, is 
transferred from the Promenade des Anglais to a healthy, sheltered spot, uniniluenced 
by sea or sewers. Grand garden; magnificent panorama. AJl sunny rooms. Unsur- 
passed kitchen. English sanitary arrangements. Home comforts. Reasonable terms. 
Arrangements made. Omnibus at trains. Tariff on application to Mrs. Patmirnrt. 


V ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co., Vermouth, 
combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with quinine. Refreshing, tonic, and 
digestive. Of Wine Merchants, and F. CINZANO and CU., Corso Ré Umberto, 10, Turin. 


INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 
Established 45 Years. Only Award for Heraldic Painting 
and Seal Engraving, Paris, 1878, Class XI., Brit. Sec. 


UGH BROS.’ ROYAL HERALDIC NOTE.—The ne plus 
ultra of writing paper. In Cream and Pale Blue shades, 9s. 6d. per ream. Two Quires, 
assorted, for 14 stamps. Illuminated and Relief Stamping. MONOGRAM DYEs. 


FOr FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’s-inn Heraldic Office) send 
Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d.; in Colour, 7s. 6d. Arms Painted, and 
Engraved on Seals, Dies, BOOK-PLATES, &c. Grants of Arms.—P S. 


UGH BROS.—VISITING CARDS. Name Plate 

engraved in = style and 100 best Ivory Cards, 4s. 6d.; Lady’s ditto, 5s. 6d. 

Invitations, Menus, Ball Programmes, &c. Solid 18-Carat Signet Rings, 42s., 50s., 
578. 6d., and upwards. 


SILK BANNERS, Hatchments, Memorial Brasses, Medals, 

Livery Buttons, Corporate Seals and Presses, Certificates and Diplomas, and 

erty ye of Engraving and Painting. ILLUMINATED ADDRESSE£S.— 
iy ! . 


UGH BROS., HERALDIC ARTISTS, &c. 
v Price-List on application. 
Addresses: GREAT TURNSTILE. LINCOLN’S-INNj; 
76, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, CITY. 





Europe. 

















UGH BRO: 
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RTISTS’ SKETCHES for Panel Painting, Terra 


Cotta, &c., for SALE and on'HIRE. Price List, post-free, 
WM. BARNARD, 319, Edgware-road, London. 


MODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A Guide, by MORTON- 
EDWARDS§, 1s. ; post-free, 18. 1d. Clay, wax, tools, stands, and every material 
at LECHERTIER, BARBE, and CO., Artists’ Colourmen, 60, Regent-street, W. 


yy AY’S, REGENT-STREET. 











LACK LENTEN COSTUMES, 23 guineas each. Messrs. 

JAY, having for years past received numerous applications from their patronesses 

tor some kind of black dress suitable to the season of Lent, produce special Lenten 

costumes, which, with sufficient material for bodice unmade, they are selling at 
24 guineas each.—J AY'S, Regent-street. 


OURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR.—Messrs. JAY 

keep, ready for immediate use, complete SUITS of MOURNING, adapted for 

every degree of relationship. These goods are forwarded, on approval, to any part of 

the kingdom, Legare A on receipt of order, with or without a dressmaker, free of 
charge.—J AY'S, Regent-street. 


([RAVELLIN G ASSISTANTS.—Messrs. JAY have a staff 
of assistants specially engaged to wait upoe ladies at their homes, either in 

town or country, and to submit goods for inspection, all of which are marked in plain 

tigures, and sold at the same price as it purchased at the warehouse in Regent-street. 


Y'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREE!?, W. 
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SKETCHES IN 


The ceremony of electing Mr. Arthur Peel as successor to Sir 
Henry Brand, on ‘luesday, Feb, 26, was a remarkable event, 
inasmuch as the new Speaker of the House of Commons 
astonished those unacquainted with his native (and hitherto 
somewhat hidden) force and ability by a speech of rare power 
and eloquence. Mr. Peel, in a word, quite rose to the occa- 
sion; und gave the fairest promise 
of being not only an impartial, but 
a stroug Speaker. 

The House is seen at its best on 
such ceremonial occasions. On this 
particular Shrove Tuesday, the 
historian of Parliament, Sir ‘Thomas 
Erskine May, occupying his accus- 
tomed seat at the clerks’ table near 


the ‘‘Empty Chair,” presided at the outset, and nodded to 
the Prime Minister to commence the proceedings. Very briefly 
did Mr. Gladstone state that it was her Majesty’s pleasure the 
House should choose a successor toSir Henry Brand. 
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it have been a novel sensation to many to find that the Premier 
actually could be terse if he liked. 

One of the most highly esteemed members of the House, 
and himself possessing every qualification to fill the Chair with 
credit and dignity, Mr. Whitbread was the right man in the 
right place as the proposer of Mr. Arthur Peel. But when Mr. 
Whitbread concluded his luminous speech by saying, in earnest 
tones, “I think he will be able to uphold the dignity and 
honour of this House and to maintain our privileges intact, 
from whatever quarter they may be attacked, and that he will 
show himself a worthy inheritor of a proud Parliamentary 
name, and an able successor of many illustrious men who have 
filled that Chair before him,’’ few hon. members could have 
imagined that in a few minutes the House generally would be 
won to the same hopeful opinion by the address of Mr. Peel. 

Mr. Rathbone having seconded the motion of Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Arthur Peel rose from his seat behind the Treasury 
bench to signify his readiness to accept the honour offered 
him, and to thank the hon. members for Bedford and Car- 
narvonshire for the terms in which they had spoken of him. 
With modesty and manliness did Mr. Peel refer to his in- 
debtedness ‘‘for the favour which the House has thus far 
shown me, to the fact that I am the son of a statesman whose 
history and whose labour are identified with the story and 
with the debates of this House, whose public services are in- 
delibly written in the records of his country, and whose name 
is warmly cherished in a multitude of British homes.’’ He then 
with admirably good taste alluded to the merits of his urbane 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT THE ELECTION OF 


predecessor; and acknowledged the impossibility of perform- 
ing the exacting duties of the responsible office to the satis- 
faction of the House without its co-operation and support. 
Mr. Peel was rewarded with an outburst of loud and hearty 
cheering when he added, ‘‘ Humbly trusting in that support, 
I shall endeavour to maintain intact the privilegesof this House, 
and tomaintainthe Rulesand Orders of this House 
—not only the written law, but that unwritten law 
which should appeal to, and always be present 
in, the minds and consciences of gentlemen of 
the House of Commons (Cheers). If I have that 
support, I trust I may be permitted not only to 
carry out the formal Rules, but to enforce that 
unwritten law (hear, hear), aud to promote and 
hand on unimpaired—as it has been handed 
down by those who have preceded the late 
Speaker, and now to those who shall succeed-— 
the traditions of this House; and one above all, 
its most cherished and inestimable tradition, that 

ersonal courtesy, that interchange of chivalry 

etween member and member which I believe to 
be compatible with the most effective party 
feeling (Loud cheers). This, I am sure, is one of 
the oldest, and I humbly trust may always be 
the most cherished, tradition of this great 
Assembly’’ (Renewed cheers). 

It was with the unanimous assent of the 
House that Mr. Peel was appointed Speaker. 
Escorted by his Mover and Seconder to the Chair, 
Mr. Peel was about to return thanks when irre- 
pressible egotism personified by Mr. O’ Donnell 
intervened. But Mr. O’Donnell’s attempt to 
make an inopportune speech was in vain for the 
moment; and it appeared from what fell from 
him later that he only desired to put in a plea 
for the toleration of minorities. ‘The new Speaker 
having in a few apt words thanked the House 
for the honour paid him, Captain Gosset, the 
venerable Serjeant-at-Arms, placed the Mace on 
the table; and Mr. Peel formally took his seat 
as Speaker, cordially cheered by both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. Gladstone, in congratulating Mr. Peel on 
the honour he had attained, naturally made 
allusion to the illustrious parentage of the new 
Speaker, saying, ‘‘ It affords me no common gratification to 
witness: nd to assist in the elevation to so high a position of the 
son of the man whose follower I have been, and for whose name 
and character down to this late hour of my life I retain an 

unbroken and undiminished veneration.’’ With 
that good feeling which eminently characterises him, 
Sir Stafford Northcote cordially echoed the senti- 
ments of the Premier, and added, ‘‘ We have known 
you long, and we have learnt to honour and respect 
you, and I may add that in the eloquent and 
powerful words you have addressed to us on the 
present occasion we find additional confirmation, 
were it necessary, of your personal character.”’ 
Finally, Mr. Peel held an informal levée, having 
to shake hands with most of the members present 
before he could leave the Chair. On Ash Wednes- 
day, the new Speaker was called to the House of 
Lords to hear fromthe lips of the Lord Chancellor 
her Majesty’s gracious approval of his appoint- 
ment. By his firm and judicious conduct in the 
Chair since, the right hon. gentleman bids fair to be 
the very Speaker that was needed at this juncture. 








THE NEW BISHOPS. 


It was recently announced, to the general satis- 
faction of English Churchmen, and of friends 01 
learning and scholarship, that the Crown had nomi- 
nated to the episcopal see of Chester, vacant by 
the resignation of Bishop Ja- 
cobson, the Rev. Dr. Stubbs, 
Canon of St. Paul’s and 
Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford; and to 
the new see of Southwell 
(Nottingham and JDrrby), 
the Rev. Dr. Ridding, Head 
Master of Winchester Col- 

lege. 
The Right Rev. William 
Stubbs, D.D., was born in 
1825, and was educated at 
Ripon School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1848, taking a 
first-class in classics and a 
third in mathematics. He 
was elected a Fellow of 
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History at Oxford, and in 1869 he succeeded Professor Con- 
ington as Curator of the Bodleian Library. In 1875 he was 
presented by Oriel College to the Rectory of Cholderton, near 
Salisbury, which he held until 1879, when, upon the preferment 
of Dr. Lightfoot to the See of Durham, he was nominated toa 
canonry of St. Paul’s. In 1879 Dr. Stubbs received the 
degree of D.D. from his own University, and he is an honorary 
LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh. He is author of the 
“Constitutional History of England,’’ and of other valuable 
historical works. . 

The Right Rev. George Ridding, D.D., was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. (first-class 
Lit. Human., and Craven Scholarship) in 1851. He was a 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College from 1852 to 1864, was 
Junior Proctor of the University in 1861-2, and Second Master 
of Winchester College from 1864 to 1868, when he was 
appointed to the Head Mastership. He obtained the degree of 
D.D. in 1869. 

The Right Rev. William Bennet Chester, D.D., the new 
Bishop of Killaloe, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh, who was 
elected on the 16th ult. by the almost unanimous vote of the 
clergy and by more than two thirds of the laity of the united 
dioceses, is a son of the late Rev. John Chester, M.A., Rector 
of Ballyclough, diocese of Cloyne, county Cork, and was born 
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Trinity College, but at a later 

period took a: Fellowship at 

Oriel. He was subsequently 

elected an honorary Fellow of 

Balliol, and honorary Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. Soon after he had taken priest’s 
orders, in 1850, he was presented by Trinity College to 
the benefice of Navestock, near Romford, Essex; in 1866 he 
succeeded Mr. Goldwin Smith as Regius Professor of Modern 
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in the year 1820. He was educated at Ennis College, and sub- 
sequently at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1846, M.A. in 1856, and B.D..at the last winter com- 
mencements. During his college career he obtained four first 
Vice-Chancellor’s prizes, the silver medal of the College His- 
torical Society, and other distinctions. The new Bishop 
has never served outside his own diocese, having been ordained 
in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, for the Curacy of Kilrush. 
He was afterwards Vicar of Killard, Rector of Kilkee, Rector 
of Ballymackey, and Rector of Nenagh. Bishop Chesteris the 
author of several volumes of prize poems and sermons. He was 
Archdeacon of Killaloe, Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, Diocesan Nominator for Killaloe, Member of the 
Diocesan Council, Diocesan Treasurer, Rural Dean, Chaplain 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and’ Rector of Parsonstown, King’s 
County. 

Our Portrait of the new Bishop of Chester is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Hill and Saunders, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; that of the Bishop of Southwell, from one by 
Schemboche, of Rome and Florence; and that of the Bishop 
of Killaloe from one by Mr. Guy, of Patrick-street, Cork. 


A meeting of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute took 
lace on Monday evening, when a paper was read by Mr. W. 
P. James on ‘‘ The Unphilosophical Nature of certain Aspects 
of Modern Thought.’”? It was announced that 142 members 
had joined the institute during the pest twel~e movths. 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


(THREE N NEW BOOKS at all the Libraries. 
LADY JACKSON’S COURT OF THE TUILERIES ; 
dene ek a to the Flight of Louis Philippe. W. ith 
ALARIC WATTS : a Narrative of His Life. By his 
Son. _ 2 vol 
MADAME CAMPAN’S PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 2 vols., 
Ricuarp Bentury and ‘om, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, for MARCH, 
MRS. HENRY WOUD’S MAGAZINE, 
HE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS. 
“The White Witch.” Chaps. VLL., VIII., IX. Mlustrated by 
M. Ellen Edwards. 


By Johnny Ludlow. 
3. B} Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. With 


er Bevere. 

Channel Islands. 

Seven Illustrations. 

. Farewell. By Fanny Forrester. 
hilip Twyford: s Exchange. 


» B 

Valentine's 

. Salt Fish Keflewtions. By Mrs. Donglas. 
ixpence, Monthly. 


The ARGOSY ae -sagenaggessan ae 


Also 
And tae EDITION "Se the ARGOSY 
for JANUARY, containing the opening of 


WHITE wa tO Se, 

A New Serial Story of powerful and dramatic interest. 
‘The White Witch’ is deeply interesting from the very first 
. —Daily Chronicle. 
Irs. Henry s ‘ Argosy’ fully maintains its reputation.” 
y of stirring fiction.”"—Naval and Military 

* sails over golden seas.""—Daily Telegra a 

“The best and cheapest magazine we have. a -opaergag 

‘This b ant monthly.”’—St. James's Gazet “ 
R1cHARD BENTLEY and Son,8, New Burlington- street, London, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

yw ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 

DA». By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

Bed O'DONOGHUE, Author of “Ladies on Horse- 

TO a AVE ‘AND TO HOLD. By SARAH STREDDER, 
Author of *‘ The Fate of a Year, 

ME. NOBODY. By Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 

lwyn’s Ordea! 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, 


Author of “ Strange Chapman,” &c 
Hons and Buacxerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





In 2 vols., 21s., at all Libraries, 


TICTIMS OF A LEGACY. A Sensational 
Novel of Everyday Life. By J. F. PULLAN.—London 
James BLackwoop and Co., Lovell’s-court., Paternoster-row. 


CHE N OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d., half vel. gilt (postage 44.), 
HANTOM FORTUNE. Miss BRADDON’S 
Recent Novel. By the a * Lady Audley’ 8 Secret,’ 
&c.—London: J. and R. MaxweE.t, Shoe-lane, 





CHE: a SDESION OF “ RITA’S” NOVELS. 
Price 2s. s. 6d., cloth (post, 4d.), 
Author 
* Two Bad Blue Eyes.”’ 


AME DU RDEN. By ‘‘ RITA,” 
“ Dame Durden i is charming conception."’—Morning Post. 
London: J. and R. Maxwext, Shoe-lane, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrations, 5s., 
) gg te WAIFS; or, A Plea for our 
City Children. With Introduction by the Right Hon. the 


Earl of Shaftesbury, 
London: 8. W. Parrztper and Co., 9, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Just published. Ninth Edition, —% SvO, pp. 722. Cloth, 8s. ; 
Half Bound, 10s. 6d. 

Post-freein England, throughout Sasa and in Canada; for 
other parts of the Postal Union an extra Is. must be se! nt for 
the additional postage: but for India and Ceylon, only 6d. 
extra; for China and the Straits Settlements, 2s, extra; and 
for Australia and New Zealand, 3s. extra. 


HOMCEOPATHIC 
OMESTIC PHYSICIAN 


containing the 
TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
with Popular Explanations of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, and Domestic Surgery, by 
J. H. PULTE, M.D., 
Revised, with Important Additions, by 


WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P., M-B.C.5., 
Assistant Physician to the London Homeopathic igi 

Member of the British Homeopathic Socie ty = 
Author of “ Skin Diseases treated Homeopathically,”” &c. 


This is the most complete Popular Work = lished on Homceo- 
pathic Medicine, and is especially adapted for Emigrants 
others, who are unable to obtain any Professional 
assistance, as it treats of all possible diseases, prescribing 
clearly the remedy, dose, and general treatment in eac h case. 


THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS. 
nsisting of eighteen chapters, headed respectively:— 
ral Diseases; Casual Diseases; Fevers; Skin_ Diseases; 
tions of the Mind; Affections of the Head; Affections of 
Eyes; Affections of oe — Affections ‘of the Nose 3 
Affections of the Face, Li nd Jaws; Affections of the 
Teeth, Gums, and Mouth; A ections of the Throat; Affections 
2 , wee ye and Chest: Affections of the Stomach and 
Affec Rione of the Urinary and Genital Organs; Diseases 
£ We —# n; Treatment of Children. 
"Paar Il.—Consists of three chapters, headed :—Anatomy and 
Physiology; Hygiene and Hy dropathy ; and Materia Medica. 
PartIil.is on Domestic Surg , and treats of Medical and 
Surgical Appliz ances ; Dislocations an 4 Luxations, and Fractures. 
Besides which there is a Glossary of Medical Terms and a Copious 
Index. 


London: Published by James Errs and Co., 48, Threadneedle- 
street; and 170, Piccadilly. 





1s., post-free, 
CANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED pe Bac ITY. By G. EDGELOW, 


CURED BY 
ALKARAM, or 
Bottle. 
(OLDS. 
(CoLDS. 
Corns. 


M.D.—H. Reysuaw, 
(orbs 
D* DUNBAR’S 


Anti-Catarrh Smeiling- 


ALEARAM. 
ALEABAM. 
ALKABAM ; 
F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arrest them, oan cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold byall Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of 3 Messrs. F. Newbery and Gone, 1, King Edward-st., E.C. 


DVICE TO DY SPEPTICS.—Symptoms 

ot Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with special advice as to 

* This little pamphlet appeals forcibly to those who have 

ypwed the palate to decide ever. thing for them, and have paid 

tis e inev itable penalty of their folly’’—Globe. § for one stamp. 
J. M. Ricuarps, Publisher, 92, Great Russell-street, London. 











- x 
( ‘ET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF PERRY 

DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and cures 
severe scalds, burns, sprains, bruises, toothache, headache, 
p sins in the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheu- 
tnatic Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden 
colds, in the stomach, colic, diarrhea, and cholera 
infantum. PAIN KILLER is the great household medicine, 
and has stood the test of fifty years. Any Chemist can supply 
it at Is. 1d. and 28. 9d. 





DISEASE Ss of the EARS and EYES and 
other Bodily Ailments CURED by Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TUON'S sY All Particulars sent for two 1d. stamps.—Ad- 
ft Rev. E. o 3 “SILVE RTON, Imperial-buildings, Ladgate- 
circus, London, E.C. Patients seen aa ily free of charge on all 
anattorene nuit trom Eleven to Two; Saturday 8, Eleven to Une. 


r O THE CORPULENT.—Dr. YATE 

HOLLAND'S EMACERATING POWDERS or PILLS 
speedily and safely absorb superfluous fat and reduce corpulency. 
however long standing or excessive. Price 26. 9d.,4s. 6d, and 
lis. a Box t-free of MARTIN and CO., Ui, Coleman-street, 


Loudon, E.C.; or thruugh any Chemist. 








W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 


RODRIGUES’, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s. to £10, 

DRESSING CASES, 2is. to £50, 

JEWEL CASES, 1is, to £10. 

CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES, 63s. to £10. 

DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to £10, 

WRITING CASES, 12s. to £5. 

ENVELOPE CASES AND BLOTTERS, 10s, 6d. to £5, 

STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS, 21s. to £5. 

INKSTANDS, 7s, 6d. to £5. 

PARCELS POST SCALES, 31s. 6d. to £4. 

CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CABINETS, 42s. to £10. 

LIQUEUR CASES, 50s. to £10. 

CLOCKS, SCENT BUTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, FANS. 

And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 

VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Morocco, with Hall-marked Silver Fittings, 
£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30 to £50. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 
interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to 
Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regimental 
po Sy Portrait Frames and Screens in great variety. 


I ODRIGUES’ NOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. per 100. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


7 TAT . me 
GIDIUS.—The only FLANNELSHIRTS 
4 that never shrink in washing—not if washed 5 Og we 
Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c. : 
three for 30s. 6d., by parcels post wid. Write for ipaitonns 
and seif- measure. To be had only 
R. FORD and CO.., 41, Po ultry, London. 


Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), 
Amsterdam Exhibitio mn, 1893. 


FERS CARACAS COCOA. 
A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
~~ PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ene Ym 3 —W. W. Sroppart, 


F.LC., F.C.5., alyst, Bristol. 
SEVEN TEEN PRIZE M EvALS. 


a 
Son ws EITZER’S COCOATINA. 
yspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pus vluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Coc a yet Weakened with 
Arrowroot, 3 
The arn! yey it the most nutritious, perfect! digest- 
ive Bever BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON. or sUPPER. 
Keeps in a Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teaspoonful to 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a wey Samples gratis. 
i Air-Tight Tins. at 1s. 6d., 38., , by Chemists and Grocers, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, ‘aaies street, London, W.C. 


HOCOLAT MENTE BR. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 








Fes 


Cocoa. 











ti 
1383. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


in 4 Ib. and 3 lb. 





YHOCOLAT MENIER, 
PACKETS. 


Fo 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 





(KHOCOL! AT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 25,000,000 Ib. 





Paris, 
Lomlon 
New York. 


((HOCOLAT MENTER. 


Sold Everywhere. 





GR. ATEFUL—COMFORTING 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately-fiavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy docheus bills. It is by 
the jadicious use of such articlesof diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up antil 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape man 
@ fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and » properly 
nourished frame."’"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold in Packets (and Tins, 1b. and i lb., for Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of EPPS'S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


E PPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


(Cocoa. 





F[RELOAR’S 
BRUSSELS (JARPETS. 
BEST QUALITY, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNs, 

LOWEST PRICE. 
PRELOAR and G 
L_UDGATE-HILL. 


ONS, 





ROFESSOR BROWNE and ELLIOTT’S 
TONIC LOTION, an unequalled Restorer of the Hair, 
arresting the fall, and imparting a healthy and natural growth 
to the roots. It will produce the hats on bald if 
rmooustaches, and eyebrows 38 
2i8., free by pos and 120, Fen 


w NIV ERSALLY PRESCRIB E D B Y ———- ‘ACU U L TY. 
A Laxative and kt een 
Fruit Lonsnge 
AMAR for 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion, 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Ire classe de la Faculté 
de Paris, 

69, Queen-street, City, London, 
Tamar, unlike Pills and the 
usual Purgntives, is agreeable to take, and 

never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Dru griste, 
2s. 6d. 8 6d. a Box, stamp includec 


] DIEN 


(GG BILLON. 


@j THE GRE MEDY for tour 
and RHE t MATIS 
Te fr ruciating pain _ quickly 
relieved and cured ir t a 
this celebrated Medic yg oa 
These Pills require no restraint of 


B LAIR’S 
diet during their use, and are certain to 


G OUT 
a5 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 


’ part 
P ILLS. Sold by all Chemists at Is, 1d. and 
2s. 9d. per Box 


MAPLE and CO., 
(TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
H® MAJESTY. 


PECIAL NOTICE. Complimentary 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESE 
An immense variety. Acres of Show-Rooms, for. + “displa: of 
goods, both Useful and Ornamental, from One Shilling to One 
Hundred Guineas, The variety is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited.—MAPLE and CO., London. 


M4?PLE and CO. Dining-room CLOCKS 





MAPLE and CO. Drawing-room CLOCKS, 
M4?PLE and CO. CLOCKS. 
LOCKS.—MAPLE and CO. have a large 


and varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing 
room. Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guinens. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior 
eight-day movement, 23s. 6d. ; also Bronzes in eres variety. 
PLE and CO., London and Paris 


| gy por CO., the Upholsterers doing 
the Largest Furnishing Business in the world, and 
ae the Royal Appointment to her Majesty, wish to inform 
the Public that Parcels under 7 1b. weight can now be delivered 
by the New Parcel Post. 


ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 
essrs. MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISNG” HOU SE DECORATION, inclading gasfitting, 
repairs, net work, &c. The head of this department isa 
pepe A qualified architect, assisted by a large staff of artists 
and skilled workmen. Coloured Drawings and Estimates 
furnished. —145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1 to 15, 
Tottenham-place, London. 


MA4?fte and CO., Manufacturers of 


Carriage 


BRED-RooM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
§ BED-ROOM SUITES, from 3} guineas 
to 200 guineas. 

ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe. Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, 10 guineas. 
BED-RooM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
10 guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES; in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, vi 7 gage fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, £14 14s 
ED- ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 
alnut, with large plate -glase door to Wardrobe, Wash- 
stand hited with Minton’s Tiles, large Chest of Drawers, £15 14s. 
] ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6-ft. 
Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Mlinton's anes 


attached, Marble ‘Top Washstand fitted with 
21 guineas, 


Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and ‘Three Chairs, 
MAPLE and Cv., London. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
6-ft. Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Table and 
Giass attached, Marble Top Washstand fitted with Minton’s 
Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and Three Chairs, 
23 guineas.—MAPLE and CU., London. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chippendale 
in design, and Solid Rose weed, Walnut, ordark Mahogany, 
large Wardrobes (two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duchesse Toilet-Table fitted with jewel-drawers, Washstand 
with Minton’s Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and Three 
Chairs. These Suites are very richly carved out of the solid wood, 
with bevel plates. 35 to Su guineas. 
BE ED-ROOM SUITES.—Chippendale, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Shergaton designs ; large Ward- 
robes, very handsome, in rosewood, riciy inlaid ; also Satin wood 
inlaid with different woods. 85 to 200 guineas. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. The 
largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 
M24°LE and CO. »xiitit, BEDSTEADS 
M2A2PLE and Co. CLE” ©BEDSTEADS. 
~ 
\ [APLE and CO. ,{2ij8;, BEDSTEADS. 
~ 
MAPLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS, fitted with bedding .eoenptete, y 
rooms, to select from. Strong iron bedsteads, from 
pd per 5 brass bedsteads, from 70s. to ro guineas. 10,000in 
ck.—Tottenham-cuurt- road, London. 
MAPLE and CO. Hair MATTRESSES. 
* WIRE 453 
M2A2LE and Co. woke, MATTRESSES. 
-* 
MAPLE and CO. French MATTRESSES. 
‘PRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 
\ Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made snch advan- 
tageous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 
much-adimired Spring Mattresses at the following low prices:— 
og as _ _ 3 tt. 


dus. 


PURKEY CARPETS. 
Te RKEY CARPE TS, 


nteenth Century. 
Only at MAPLE ando 0.” 8, Tottenham-court- road, London. 
TURKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 
The follow ing area fow of a great number of exceptionally 
large sizes: these are not generaily to be found ready made, but 
are always kept in stock by MAPLE and CU. 
36 ft. Oin. by 24 ft. 9in. 32 ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. Tin. 
25 ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 6i le 30 ft. Oin. by 14 ft. 6 in, 
33 ft. 3in. by 20 ft. 7 in. 31 ft. Oin. by 14 ft. 0 in, 
YHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
in stock. Snperior qualities. Purckasers must beware of inferior 
Tarkey Carpets, which are now being manufactured and sold as 
best qnaiity at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 


Tottenham-court-road 
} MAFLE and Co. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


N APLE and CO. 
N APLE and CO. CARPETS. 
4 

‘ Best ”’ 


000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s ‘ 
BRUSSELS, at 3s. 4d. per yard. 

7 OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 
pt made EXTRA WUALITY BRUSSELS, as prodaced 
thirty ae: ago, adapted tor hardest wear, at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited. 


MAPLE and CO. First Quality LINENS. 
MAPLE and CO.—All LINENS SOLD at 


the Wholesale Manufacturer's List Price; being pur- 
chased direct from the manufacturers, the middleman’s profit is 
saved. The price will, therefore, be found fully 10 per cent 
below those asked by the Co-operative Societies. Orders from 
any partof the world will receive prompt attention. Patterns 
free.—MAPLE and CO., Londun ; and 64, Boulevard de Stras- 
burg, Paris. 
ore + es 
AMILIES FURNISHING are solicited to 
inspect the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of FIRST-CLASS 
FURNITURE in England. Acresof show-Rooms, and Novelties 
every day from all parts of the world. No family ought to 
furnish before siying this Establish ment a visit, 


APLE and CO., London, W. 
OSTAL 


as made in the 


Woodstock 
Brussels 


Wilton 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Mesers. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can poy be required in 
furnishing at the same price, if not less than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 
RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 
part of the World packed carefully on the promises, and 
forwarded on receipt of a remittance ur London reference. 
VN APLE and CO.—Manufacturers of First- 
Class Seasoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment. 
The largest assortment in the world to select from. Orders tor 
exportation to any part of the globe packed carefnlly on the 
pres ao = and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 





M2 and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 


London ; aud 64, Boulevardde Strasburg, Paris, 

















| OF, post-free 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 





FA8Ly SPRING DRESSES. 





[’ EVERY COMBINATION of STYLE 
and QOLOUR, 
68. 6d. to e Dress 
Linge P Coltection yt Plain and Fancy 
User Materials, including Foulé Casimir, 
Nun’ men's Velling od a Bege, &c., 108. 6d. to 14s, 6d.’ the mone, 


Rica ICHLY EMBROIDERED CASHMERES, 


for Draping, or the complete Costume, in every 
lack and all Colours. 





Variety of Design. in 





A New Light Make for Pre sent Wear in 


ELVET VELVETEEN, 2s. to 2s. 11d. 
per yard. 
In Cherry, Black, ‘and all the New Colours, 
ZEPHYR LAWNS. 


In Plain, Striped, Checked, and Broché, includin 
very SPECIAL NOVELTIES, od. to 94d. per yard, ies aot 


PRINTED 








SATINETTE SATINES, 
Organdi Maslin Pere: a &e., 


In endless variety, from 6d. per yard, 


SPECIAL SALE at HALF PRICE 
of 350 PIECES 
Hand-Printed Satines, best quality made, rich vient Print, and 
other designs, at Is. and Is. 3d, per yar 


EVERAL HUNDRED CREAM COLOUR 
LAWN ROBES, Handsomely Worked, double length 
of wide Embroidery, 14s. 6d., 168. 9d., and 21s. the 
Complete Robe. 








LARGE COLLECTION of NEW 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE ROBES, 
‘Very fine Work and Qualit , in Black and ail the New y Chaos, 
Bronze, Navy, Drab, Slate, Brown, Prune, 
38s, id. 'and 42s, Complete Dress. 
Full quantity. 


ALLY SPRING SILKS. 


"SILK, 





in every .s.d. 8.4. 
per yard “4 6 to6 

UsHES inallthe ‘Artistic Shades, peryard 511 — 
BLACK ALL-SILK SATINS (These Satins are 


_ Spee ially cheap) per yard 
PATTERNS nl TLL USTRATIONS 
and PARCELS FRE 


PETER ROBINSON, OXF ORD-ST REET. 


RICH FRENCH BROC ADED 
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AT 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
The BEST ENGLISH CRAPES only are used, 
which stand the wet and damp weather. 


Widow's Dress, beautifully fitted, made complete, from 
w .—~ s Bonnet and © ap, nade by French Miliners, 


£8.d, 
$15 6 


om 1 ) 
Ww idee s Mantle or P aletot, handsome iy tri immed. from { 30 
Jresses made complete for # Parent, Sister, or Brother, 

0 


om . ne j es ‘ - ‘ 

Manties and Paletots, handsomely trimmed for ditto, 

rom .. “ ° os pe 
Bonnets, New Sty les, made “by French milliners, from 

The Baroda Crape—Economical Dresses made entire ly 
of this new an erial, for Deep Mourning, from . 319 
Good Fitting Dressmakers are sent to all parts of England 

with a full Assortment of Goods, and to take orders, 
IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 202 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 
as the Ric — _ ities, can be supplied by 
TER ROBINSON, 
upon ac R.. oe dm zeous terms, to Families. 





JPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSM: AKING 


at very moderate charges, 





PARCELS POST FREE. 

MADE-UP ARTICLES, 

OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
orwarded promptly. 


JLACK SILKS 


tecommended by PETER ROBINSON. 


Black Gros Grain Silks 
tin 

Black Ibrocatelle (handsome patte: ns) 

Biack Silk Velvet (be: t Lyons) .. 

Black Merveille ex (superior) it 

LBrocaded Velve' il and 2 9 
The above are « A qual lities, but can be supplied at all 

prices, joan stock being immen 
ETE R ROBINSON 3 to 262, Regent street, W. 


((osruMEs iS. —Elegant ‘SIL K COSTU MES, S, 

2 me , from 5 to 20 guineas. 
COSTUMES.—Rich and beantifal Dresses, 

. from 5 to 10 guineas, 
COSTU MES.—Evening and Féte Dresses, 

from 1 to 10 guineas, 

COSTUMES. a iterial’ Dresses in immense variety. The 

atest Fashions, rom 2 te lt pguine As. 


PETER ReBINSON’s, 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURN ING, 


256, REGENT-STREET. 


lO Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 

street, Manchester-aquare, Londen, W.—As you are the 
oldest buyers of Left-off Clothes, I have sent you three boxes, 
Send money by return. Shall require you to call on my sister 
shortly. 





LA DIE 


ABDOMIN: <L "sv PPORTS 
INFIDENTLY BRECOMMENDED 8 

MOST comror TABLE AND EFFI IENT 
A pany to fine tae ni ttendant, 


Pratt's BELTS 


THE 

EVER MADE, 
J. Prk 

43 (late 420), OX FOR pivtREE T, LONDON, W. 


|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kitne eys,and Lowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad leg gs. old wounds, gout, and rheumatism, 


OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. iN. and 

2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 

stamps by the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nettingham 











GOUT and BHEU MATISM 


RED BY THE USE OF 
D*- LAVILLE “S$ LIQUOR and PILLS. 
Approved of by Dr. OSSIAN HENRY, Analytical 
Che mist of the ** Académie de Médecine " of Paris. 
‘The Liquor to be axed in acute state of gout or 
rheumatism; the Pills in chronical state, 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
London : Newbery and Sens, 1, King Edward-street, 
Sold by all Chemists and Droggiets. 


~ oa 
YROFESSOR DUPONT’S MEC HAN IC AL 
CURE, ASTRINGENT LOTION, and VIGOUR PILLS, 

are pronounced to be tle best local and constitutional remedies 
for nervousness, loss of energy and strength, mental and 
physica! depression, eruptions on the face, and all diseases 
arising from a weakened or debilitated state of the nervong 
system. The three are sent, securely packed and post t 
any address in the United Kingdom, with full inst uct 
use, on receipt of 8s. 3d., : 3 J.T. SEWELL, 
Brookville Hammersmith, Lopdon, P.0.0. payab le at Hammer- 
smith 


{T. JACOB'S 
b for the re lef and cure of Pain. 


1, King Edward- 








OIL.—The most valuable 
Used externally. 2s, 6d., 


Newneny, street, London, .C. 
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M* Henry IRVING and Miss Ellen TERRY 
IN AMERICA. 
OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
“ CHARLES I.” 
N R. IRVING’S Charles I. is a Vandyke 
portrait come to life, and the entire aroma and flavour of 
the play is on the sume plane of courtly dignity and mellow 
richness of effect. In the fourth act, where, ina rich, dark, ol 
room at Whitehall, Charles bids adieu to the Queen and his 
children, when the Queen was seeking to pepare without 
terrifying, tie unsuspecting children for the fina! parting with 
their father, pretty much everybody in the house wept, and at 
he last agonising embrace of the King and Queen sobbing was 
audible trom many parts ot the auditorium. A melancholy 
beauty, heightened a Dearing as of one indeed an 
anointed king, characterised Mr. Irving's Charles I., while 
liss ‘Terry gave to the character of Queen Henrietta 
Maria the ‘full force of that potent naturalness and in- 
tensely womanly individuality so marked in all she 
does.” Mr. Irving’s tour in America is at once the in- 
spiration and the despair of our stage, for where have we one 
to emulate what he has done for our cousins over the water? He 
has accomplished with the plays which he presents—revival of 
old favourites almost everyone of them—just what Shakspeare 
himself did for the stories upon which his plays are founded ; 
he hus so improved upon the original; so overlaid the ground- 
work of the fabric with the rich embroidery of his fancy and in- 
vention that it is re-created, born anew into a more vivid and 
variegated life than its first estate ever gave womise of, If there 
is joy and exultation in recognising and gat, poring about sucha 
teacher, there is sorrow that we cannot have him always with us. 
But some partings bear in their very intensity of regret the 
assurance of future reunions. Henry Irving belonged to 
England—he belongs to England and merica, and hereafter 
America must have her share of him.—CINOINNATI NEWS 
JOURNAL, 
“THE BELLS” & “THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM.” 
TH E appearance of Henry Irving at 
Comstock’s last night was in every respect a success, The 
audience brought out people who are seldom attracted from 
their luxurious homes. It was an assemblage of the intelligent 
and appreciative people. They were treated to the highest 
scenes in the art of acting and to ee eee In “ The 
Bells’? Mr. Irving showed his most wonderful strength, espe- 


cially in the power of expression, reaching the climax in the 
dream and last scene. In “ The Belle’s Stratagem"’ he was also 
true to nature and perfect as an artist. In the latter piece the 
appearance of Miss Terry was the leading feature. She ca »tured 
the audience, and fully met the high expectations of all.— 
COLUMBUS STATE JOURNAL, 


THE large and cultured audience at 

Comstock’s last night was a compliment to Mr. Henry 
Irving and his famous Lyceum Theatre Company. Mr. Irving 
is intense in all he does. ‘I'he trial scene was also great. Here Mr. 
Irving gave us his most powerful acting when, under the in 
fluence of the mesmerist, he confessed to the murder of the 
Polish Jew. The comedy, “ ‘The Belle’s Stratagem,"’ introduced 
Mr. Irving in a different line, and also brought out Miss Ellen 
Terry, the lady who by common consent occupies the first 
position among the English actresses. Miss Terry captured the 
audience, She is the mistress of an art incomparable. She is as 
natural as life itself, and her Letitia Hardy was light, airy, and 
altogether a brilliant, spirited, and pleasing performance. She 
is us sprightly as a fairy, perfectly conscious of her power to 
please, and is one of the best actresses ever seen here.— 
COLUMBUS TIMES. 


[HE performance last night was a 

revelation of the possibilities of the dramatic art, The 
eftect was weird and aartiing beyond description, and during its 
continuance the observer was ao hushed and intensely attentive. 
that when at last the curtain fell, there was a general sigh of 
relief followed by the most enthusiasticapplause. There are two 
striking things manifested by Mr. Irving in his acting, originality 
and intellectuality. Before he has been on the stage long one 
recognises the tact that he is a master of his art, and this con- 
viction grows with every word he utters and every movement he 
makes. * The Belle’s Stratagem "’ concluded the performance. Miss 
erry isa delightful actress. Her personal appearance is most 
attractive and her methods are decidedly charming. She is the 
embodiment of grace and vivacity, and her methods are those 
of « cultured and experienc actress. — INDIANAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


\ R. IRVING weaves a creation of the 
4 most intense and absorbing interest. It isa weird melo- 
drama, but the famous actor arrests the attention of his audience 
ywromptly and firmly, and this grip is never relaxed for aun 
nstant. Mr. Irving demonstrates with magnificent and graphic 
»ower the remorse that darkens with the flow of time, He holds 
his audience with a weird, sneaany. indescribable power. The 
inarticulate cry of the haunted Mathias, when he sees the appa- 
rition of the slaughtered Jew, is terribly thrilling. The terrible 
apparition of the first act and the horrible dream of the third 
are probably the most striking illustrations of the weird and 
terrible in dramatic art that are ever seen upon the stage. The 
audience was so thoroughly spellbound that applause seemed 
out of place. It was a great performance. It was a bold step 
indeed within the hour, from the lurid melodrama to a quaint bit 
of vld English comedy; but Mr. Irving skilfully and easily 
passed from one to the other, and, bold as was the contrast, pre- 
rented Mathias and Doricourt with equal success. He played 
Mrs. Cowley’s hero with a rent nary of effect, a delicacy 
and grace of touch, and with « quiet but keeu humour, that were 
admirable, and won for him much genuine admiration and 
applause. Miss Terry was charming, and fully as successful as 
Letitia Hardy as Mr. Irving was as Doricourt. The lightness 
and buoyancy, the naturainess and freshness, with which she 
played this comedy part completely won her audience.—1N DIAN - 
APULIS SENTINEL. 


TT HE audience was the most intelligent, 
brilliant, and refined that ever assembled in this city. Mr. 
Irving's manner and acting cannot be compared with any actor 
now on the stage. Indeed, he is totally uniike anyone the 
writer ever suw. He has kicked aside ail traditions, and has 
marked outa distinct field of his own. He lost his identity so 
completely that all interest was centred in his countenance, 
which depicted the terrible reality that seemed to be consum:ng 
him. His facial expression was as powerful and intense as it 
was wonderful and real. He impresses his audience with the 
consciousness that he has # large reserve force, and his in- 
teliectuality is visib:e in all he does. The performance was a 
great success, and Mr. Irving was called before the curtain 
at the end of each act, and was heartily and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, The second piece, ** The Belle’s Stratagem,”’ calls into 
action an entirely different set of capacities, and Mr. Irving en- 
dowed it with an individuality as distinct as his impersonation 
of Mathias was from the hackneyed and traditional style of 
most actors. The play is an old English comedy, but there was 
little in it for Mr. Fvian, and he did all he had to do well. Miss 
Ellen Terry shared the honours, and had not uttered a dozen 
words untif she had secured the sympathy of the audience. She 
played the cha. acter of Letitia rag ted with charming abandon, 
and was as graceful as she was jolly and vivacious. There is 
nothing in the character to show what she is really capable of 
doing, or that required dramatic power, but she was full of life 
and won the hearts of everybody.—INDIANAPOLIS TIMES, 


T is difficult, indeed, to speak critically, at 
first sight in a new play, of aman who has conquered suc- 
cess in two countries. ‘The Bells’ is a monodram. ‘The eflects 
are powerful; the forked lightnings of uniooked-for things that 
»lay with vivid, powerful, unheralded touches, Mathias is a 
€ ue personation, not a mere creature, made effective by leger- 
demain. Mr. Irving seems to use all the mechanism of stage 
art to work out the largest amplitude of effect for the dignity 
of the whole, and not merely the magnitude of the star. 
Trained artist he is beyond question, in a higher sense than 
that of actor simply, master of mechanism as he is in a 
wider range than any we have seen, and using it with a 
high-bred intellectual, discrimination and‘ force. Nothing 
could be more eflective than the dream-trial scene, with its 
pantomimic acting. It was a picture of sheer horror, a suc- 
cession of plunges for the feelings. We never saw anything like 
it. and it is to be doubted if anmbosy but Irving could do any- 
thing like it. Such a touch as that is what is called ‘ genius.”’ 
But with all these effects, does Mr. Irving show forth as a living 
whole this character? Does he truly personate it? It seems to 
us that‘he does ; and his personation is produced by the greatest 
drafts upon all the mechanism of art, but least of all upon 
deciamation. He seems to rely but little on this. Miss Terry is 
charming. She has remarkable grace of carriage, an engagin 
sence, and an irresistible manner; 4 finished actress at al 
joints. It may be folly to talk of seeing a Vortia in Letitia 
fardy, but the romantic sense, the poetic imagination and the 
domination of intellect, the perfect self-mastery tempered with 
sweetness, were indicated ; and if Miss Te:ry does not make one 
of the most charming of Portias it will be queer.—INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS. 


“LOUIS XI.” 
N R. IRVING’S Louis is justly regarded 


by eminent critics as the most finished and realistic im- 
versonation known to the stage, and probably no one who saw 
I Jast night will dissent from this opinion. In every word, 
action, or position Louis, not Mr. Irving, was seen. In delicacy 
of detail and excellence of technical treatment the imperson- 
ation was as near perfection as can be attained by intelligence 
and study. It was a performance which has never been equalled 
in this city. —INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL, 


THE character of Louis XI. is one in which 

Mr. Irving is afforded a rare opportantey to display his 
great powers. The brilliant success of the opening perforniance 
was repeated with renewed emphasis. Such acting has never 
been seen in this city, and will not be svon again.—INDIAN- 
APOLIS TIMES. 


T E is a great artist and interpreter. Let 

that be acknowledged at the outset. This impersonation 
in its entirety is a rare display of finish and acuteness, giving 
the strongest possible evidence of his sovereign sway and master- 
dom of the lines. His conception and careful elaboration of the 
character of Louis, its consistent treatment as it advances, isa 
strong proof of his originality and transcendant ability. In 
passages where the thought is so subte or the emotion so 
evanescent that it cannot be flashed upon the understanding. it 





is hinted to the ear by some potent variation of tone, or to the 
eye by some stroke of cunning simulation, wherein the motive 
is given with a magical suggestivenecss as clear cut as 
it is remarkable. What a musterpiece of art it is to project 
into words, that ordinarily portend but little, an extraor- 
dinary significance and terrible meaning. Yet how often 

id the use of a single word, accompanied by a suggestive glance, 
flash more light upon an act than could be gleaned from an en- 
tire paragraph of wordy description dropped from ordinary lips. 
Irving reaches the climax of his art in the last act when, crowned 
and robed as the King, with tottering gait, he passes from his 
dying-bed to the throne-room. In this scene he portrays the 
author's complex creation through delicately minute channels of 
expression, artistically framed to meet every varying phase of 
motive. His simulation of extreme old age was perfection, re- 
vealing the finished work of a master artist. ‘The dleath scene 
that closed the play was thrilling, and wherein he reached the 
sper ert 4 great dramatic triumph.—INDIANAPOLIS SEN- 

Lie 


F greatness ever manifested itself in the 

mimic art, it was here; and it was the more satisfying as it 
indelibly defined and showed us in what Irving's greatness lay. 
The first two acts were played almost to the music of applause, 
80 frequently did these spontaneous demonstrations break forth, 
When Louis stopped in his instructions to Tristan to murder 
Nemours as the Angelus tolled and began to pray, the applause 
would not be denied, and he had to wait until it spent itself.— 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


T was a performance long to be 
remembered if fur no other reason than on account of its 
striking originality, ‘The court scene was a masterpiece of 
intense acting, and it alone was sufficient to stamp Mr. Irving as 
a man of the highest genius and intellectuality. ‘The character- 
isation throughout was as careful and conscientious as it was 
novel. Miss 'lerry’s Portia was a creation of tenderness, grace, 
and dramatic correctness which probably no other actress could 
equal, certainly none excel.--INDIANAPULIS JOURNAL. 


YHAT was a very superb Jew, and a very 
magnificent welcome that greeted him, at English’s, last 
night. No one who has seen Mr. Irving in Mathias, Louis XL., 
and last night as the Jew, will deny that he has the true fire of 
dramatic genius. The heartrending cry of agony of the guilty 
innkeeper of Alsace; the death scence of Louis XI.; the lithe 
and picturesque looking Shylock, all these will linger long in 
the memory of those who were fortunate enough to be among the 
audiences of the last three nights. Last night we had a complete 
and wondertul creation—a picture of Shakspeare’s Jew wholly 
apart and distinct from any other that our time has known. It was 
wonderful in its utmost simplicity and naturalness—perfectly 
free from tricks and devices of all descriptions, and presented by 
Mr. Irving in a strong, bold, and original manner. But in our 
enthusiasm and admiration for the magnificent Jew we must 
not forget the brilliant Portia of the evening. A more graceful 
and charming figure has not in a long time been with us. She is 
very delightful fi her buoyancy and vivacity; her eloquent and 
appropriate gesticulations; her stage manner and movements ; 
her tire and spirit of delivery. She fascinated and won everybody 
easily. —INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL. 


NEVER have we been s0 perfectly satisfied 
with a stage presentation. Truthfulness is characteristic 
ot the personation of the part of Shylock by Mr. Irving. No 
actor ever more carefully illustrated the conflicts of emotions in 
the interview with Tubal—rage and grief combined—as he hears 
of the extravagances of his daughter and anticipation of revenge 
asthe losses of Antonio are recounted. And, different as Mr. 
Irving's rendering of the trial scene 
with whom we are familiar, ne 
effect been produced in that scene Mr. Irving pro- 
duced by his half-suppressed temper in the agony of de- 
sire for revenge, and his unutterable woe when Portia turns 
the tables and leaves him a baffled and ruined man. Miss 
Elien ‘Terry as Portia more than satisfies expectation. No 
reader of the play could imagine a living woman who so per- 
fectly embodies the qualities of face, form, voice, and grace- 
fulness needed for the personation of Portia as Miss Terry does, 
Her elocution, in @ part, too, where the most difficult of elo- 
cutionary efforts occurs—the universally-recited mercy speech— 
is beyond all criticism. Like the quality of mercy of which she 
descants, her elocution is not strained, it droppeth like a 
gennine appeal from a true woman's heart.—INDIANAPOLIS 
TIMES. 


. sag 
I ET any one take his Shakspeare and see 
4 how little or nothing is hinted at there for such a splendid 
eflect, and then recall the way in which Mr. Irving has handled 
it. The sense of obligation to Irving's artistic divination here 
is gladly acknowledged. Itis an actor's right and duty to give 
a body to the soul which the author has created. Mr. Irving 
has embodied the soul of the Merchant of Venice. The poetic 
fitness of Shylock as a type, and his conditions as a mer- 
chant of Venice, in our opinion call for this oriental ac- 
centuation that Mr. Irving gives. It was indeed studded with 
ems of beauty. It reached its climax in the street scene with 
Fabal in the words * no sighs but of my breathing, no tears but 
of my sheoding.”’ he wailing sadness of this utterance will 
linger ever. His exit from the scene was magnificent. It was 
“sorrow's crown of sorrow’ indeed. It was another of those 
gems that stud this personation. Miss Terry's Portia was 
absolute perfection. Words fail to depict this Portia. ‘The ex- 
F peong sensibility which calls real tears to her eyes when the 
Moor goes to choose a casket; the sweet, bell-like elocution, the 
chaste and simple manner, yet majestic and always adequate, 
with nothing mincing in it; the stately fascination, the 
clear play of intellect, chastened by the affections, the 
delicious strokes of the purest comedy given with such 
high-bred grace and artlessness—all this, and more than 
this, shall fail to picture this Portia. In the trial scene, a more 
pares assumption of manish ways, without for a moment 
osing the flavour of womanly sweetness; the manish stride, 
with its womanish grace; the crossing of the leg tu support the 
book ; the oratory, pure oratory, with which all her speech was 
enforced—brilliant with touching eloquence in the delivery, 
beginning with the famous **The quality of mercy is not 
strained *’—has all this ever been equalled ? We have never seen 
it. Could it be surpassed? Impossible. The audience filled 
the house in every par f one 80 rapt, so spontaneous in 
its manifestations of delight, is rarely seen.—I1NDIANAVPOLIS 


NEWS. 
“HAMLET.” 
THERE is no disputing the fact that 


Henry Irving's Hamlet made a very deep impression upon 
the large and thoughtful audience > at Haverty's last 
night. Among all those actors who have appeared in the cha- 
racter upon the American stage during the past fifteen or 
twenty years, no one has so entirely changed the accepted acted 
version of the play as has Mr. Irving. His cuttings and 
additions to the text and his readings are done with such a 
scholarship and such an elocutionary intelligence as to throw a 
flood of light and meaning upon this well-worn character. He 
in this role alone shows that he has the innovating quality of 
genius—the desire for originality, which, as Poe tells us, must 
be sought long ahd earnestly. And so by the aid of this quality, 
even in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ which has been studied and turned inside 
out by generation after generation of actors, Mr. Irving has 
found something new which is also something true. To enu- 
merate all the interesting features of his own acting would take 
longer than time permits. ‘The play scene aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the audience to a very high pitch. The princely dignity 
of the character, the love for Ophelia, the tenderness to his 
mother, the comedy and the sadness of the character were 
beautifully brought out. Miss Terry's Ophelia was Shakspearean 
in its spirit, and she interpreted the character in a thoroughly 
unconventional spirit.—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


"YHE performance was the culminating 

triumph of the brilliant series of plays brought out by Mr. 
Irving in this city. The enthusiasm of the vast audience at 
times broke into cheers. It was expected that Henry Irving 
would give a superb impersonation of Hamlet. ‘The actor's keen 
and penetrating intelligence, his sensibiiity so true and delicate 
though never superabundant, and, above all, his poetic tem- 
pee which flings a halo of charm over every work which 
1¢ interprets—these high qualifications fitted him to essay that 
character, so subtle that it is almost an ideal which men look 
upon without hope of realisation, And, indeed, the tragedy of 
rifamiet is the mystic Nile of literature, flowing, like 


‘Egypt's fabled stream, through the desert places of life, 
refle 


cting the Sphinx of doubt and 
endeavour. It has come to us 
all the sadness of existence, 


the Pyramids of 
down the 
with 


yin, 

of grief. ine next moment he is all attention, more highly- 
strung to his purpose than before, more feverishly impatient 
for the climax. It comes with thrilling swiftness, anc 
Hamlet's frenzy bears it upward on soaring wings of } sion 
His face is livid with the demoniac madness of satistied sus- 

icion, of revenge, of hate; he drags himself from Ophelia’s 
Reet, and writhing toward the King in atriumph of delirium, 
confronts the murderer of his father. He staggers to his feet as 
King and courtiers scatter in horrified amazement; he grasps 
the throne convulsively and sinks down, still laughing and 

asping in mad and reckless joy. Then comes the reaction. 
This scene is one of magnificent emotional power and of match- 
less dramatic conception. Miss Ellen Terry's Ophelia won for 
her an ovation, for it was the most sympathetic, the most noble 
and touching rendition of that lovely character that the 
English or American stage can boast of. Such sensibility, 
wedded to such poetic insight, and embodied in such sincere 
expression, made an experience which will live in memory with 
the dreams of beauty that are imperishable, For the first time 
since her appearance in this city the actress revealed her highest 
powers. When, in the mad scene, she Jamented her father’sdeath, 
singing stray verses of wild song and laughing, the tears stood in 
her eyes, tor all the pathos of the great poet's conception weighed 
upon her soul, Acting ceased to be acting, and became in- 
spirational interpretation. In the deep silence Ophelia went on, 
and, as the unutterable sorrow of the part unfolded itself before 
her, the tears rolled down her cheeks. was not weakness, for 
the spell deepened, and was not broken. It was the generous 
self-nbandonment of a great actress to her art. Words of ad- 
miration are poor, compared to the consciousness of such an 





achievement. Ellen Terry is unique among actresses in pos- 
sessing a nervous organisation fine enou and a power of 
spiritual exaltation pure enough, to conce the character of 
Ophelia—that character which Shakspeare drew in beauty too 
fragile to be touched save by poetic hands—the ideal maiden of 
the Danish Prince's dreams. A Shakspearean performance like 
that of last night, so complete in detail, so superb in acting, and 
0 rich in poetic effect, surely deserves a most generous acknow- 
ledgment. If words of admiration may seem rhapsodical that 
are spoken to-day of Mr. Irving's taste as an artist and genius as 
an actor, they will be little beside the tribute of the future, 
when his name shall have becomea great memory.—CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 


TNHE great secret of success in the case 
of this eminent actor is his ability to impart to the cha- 
racter assumed the semblance of nature. He contrives to 
lend this human identity to the most stilted incidents of the 
dramatic form, and breathes a common atmosphere over the 
spirit he finds into the most precise of classic types. ‘There has 
been no better assurance of this than was afforded in his per- 
formance last evening, where he had to deal with ideas extraneous 
to the ordinary experience of feeling in passion, emotion, or 
melancholy. It can very positively be asserted that he detined 
the most vital, sentient, and moving Hamlet it has been the 
good fortune of many people to Teoelve into regard. He has 
touched the man in the idea, and instead of a mist of meta- 
physical, age em argumentation, a sounding discourse of 
obscure conceits, he flings aside the drag of mooted questions and 
holds the man before oar gaze, with the fierce conflict between 
the emotions of the heart and the dictates of the mind 
mournfully m ga cope He causes an autience to feel the 
impression of his work along the bond of sympathy, 
uniting the perceptive and the conscious faculties, the thing 
seen corresponding to the thing felt, the mimicry being re- 
cognised as the external evidence of the genuine emotion that 
throbs response from within. The charm, the delight, the pro- 
found admiration grow out of the soulful animation of the con- 
ception, the touching, magnetic, real conditions exercised. In 
the scene with Ophelia, Mr. Irving infused so much sincere and 
hearty sentiment into the cruel lines addressed to the tearful 
girl, whom he knows to be a decoy, that it seemed this harsh in- 
cident became the most exquisite bit of pathos contained in the 
curious play. Wedo not remember ever to have witnessed so 
affecting a representation of this scene, and certainly never knew 
it to produce so marked an effect on an audience. The applause 
amounted to an ovation, a more spontaneous and hearty tribute 
than any Mr. Irving had received during his engagement in 
Chicago. There was something exquisitely charming in the 
way Mr. Irving gave expression to Hamlet’s words of regard 
affection spoken to the loved and trusted Horatio, a 
as though this man were indeed the only one o 
all the world upon whom the distracted mind could settle, 
content and confident. And so throughout this play this 
quality ot feeling was defined, exerting a spiritual influence 
that vitalised and humanised the character, opening the door to 
the heart of the mystery that makes the gloom of the play. For 
this living force more than for anything else will this imper- 
sonation of Hamlet by Mr. Irving be remembered and esteemed. 
It gave grandeur to the work, greatness to the performance, and 
removed Mr. Irving from the plane of cavilling comparison. Miss 
Terry made an Ophelia that fairly corresponded to the Hamlet 
of Mr. Irving. It was full of graciousness, delicacy, and intel- 
ligent feeling, and was made attractive by many beauties of re- 
flection and embellishment. The audience quite indorsed the 
performance in liberal applause.—1NTER-OCEAN. 


TT.HE scene of the play before the king was 

superbly played, with a weil-digested appreciation of pic- 
turesque power that is rarely seen equalled in the place, and 
which drew out most enthusiastic recognition from the large 
Miss Terry's Ophelia has shown ir much stronger 
has hitherto appeared the power upon which her 
fame has been built. It was graceful and like a highly-born 
lady, in its earlier part. It was also full of gleams of strong 
womanly passion, veiled by the true feminine instinct, while in 
the delineation of the later scenes—those of shattered mental 
er was singularly forcible and free from_extravagance. 
No one now is recalled who thoroughly portrayed the unsound 
mental condition in facial expression, in erratic bodily move- 
ment, and in the subtle delineation of aim'ess changes of mood, 
In these latter particulars the impersonation was very striking, 
and was received with unbounded admiration. The audience 
filledevery part of the house, and was held to close attention 
from first to last, attention that was silent, too, except when 
marked by spontaneous applause.—~CHICAGO TIMES. 


, ° 
N appearance he is the melancholy Dane 
to perfection, intellectual and sensitive—a man of thought 
rather than a man of action, but princely and distinguished in 
mien and bearing. In the refinement and passion of this par- 
ticular conception no actor approaches him. The effect of this 
, , of this climax, is immense; and Irving’s Hamlet, by this 
tragic and unwonted display of his yet unconquered love for 
Ophelia, has now conquered his audience. When the King and 
Queen and courtiers come in to see the play, his mocking mood 
plays over everything like the flashing of an avenging sword; 
art cannot farther go than in this difficult scene as played by 
this master actor. Ophelia’s madness occupies the next scene, 
and here ss ‘Terry achieved a triumph, and reached her highest 
mark in Chicago, Ophelia’s madness has never been so touch- 
ingly acted in this country. Besides the pathos of it, it was all 
refinement and grace—in short, a thoroughly poetic rendering, 
to which the house responded as it deserved. Enthusiastic ap- 
planse called th marvellous and fascinating artists, this sun 
and moon of the stage, before the curtain, and the whistles from 
the gallery must have assured them that they had reached the 
yopular heart, We do not remember that in Chicago they had 
I 


neard its music before.—JOURNAL. 


audience 
light t 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
\ JHERE could be found one who could 


embody more perfect!y the essence of the poet’s creation, 

who could so elaborate and intensify the ideal which shines fr 
the ancient and illumined page? Perhaps the most delicious 
scene in the comedy was that in the garden, when Benedick is 
caught in Cupid’s net. The quizzical and sceptical expression 
fades from his face. He is thoroughly mystified for a moment, 
but reflection tells him_that Beatrice really loves him, and 
he ry at the conclusion as if he were glad of the 

i He seems to convey the impression that 

Beatrice from the first, although he 

it to himself. This is intensifying 

author’s meaning in most natural manner, and it 
one of the best illustrations we have of Mr. {rving's artistic 
intuition. His Benelick was a true, poetic, and lofty inter- 
pretation; it was the light sketch of the poet richly coloured 
and completed ; it was the full-blown blossom of pure, romantic 
comedy. Ellen Terry gave to the performance its crowning 
crace, and sprightlin andcharm. It is the province of the 
1ighest genius to re his maste. kes of nature in all their 
out-gushing spontaneity. This Ellen Terry does as no woman 
has done betore her. It is Ellen Terry’s highest merit that she 
enters into the very heart of Shakspeare’s meaning, and makes 
the most simple passages flash out with irresistible and wonder- 
fully dazzling mirth. The wealth of her sensitive and soulful 
intelligence gives a sudden and sparkling charm to the 
lines that they never before possessed; she. captures an 
audience with one dash of genius, and all hearts respond 
to the touch of nature with one mighty throb. She was 
in her most brilliant vein last night, and the vast audience 
gave her an ovation which wes the noblest tribute that appre- 
ciation could render to genius. How strange that a woman 
who, as Ophelia, moved a thousand spectators to tears, should 
the next night call the spirit of laughter from the smiling sky 
and diffuse about her the delicious aroma of joy! At the con- 
clusion of the performance Mr. Irving and Miss Terry were 
twice called before the curtain, and the immense audience 
cheered them to the echo. Seldom in this city has so great a 
popular demonstration been so well deserved. In the cha- 
racters of Benedick and Hamlet Englanc reatest actor has 
touched both poles of Shakspeare’s universal genius, inter- 
preting the poetry of joyous sunshine and the poetry of starless 
night. ‘‘There’s rosemary,’’ says Ophelia: *‘that’s for re 
membrance.’’ But those who have enjoyed Eilen Terry’s 
exquisite art, who have followed her through the golden bowers 
of comedy or up the sublimest heights of pain, will need neither 
rosemary for remembrance nor pansies for kind thoughts,— 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


'I\HE theatre was crowded, and the complete 

success of the performance was unmistakable. The merits 
of the performance are numerous enough to place it high above 
anything ever seen here. Mr. Irving’s Benedick possesses a 
strong interest—fascination. we may say, for the spectator. One 
of the great charms, too, of Mr. Irving's Benedick—and the same 
quality is found in his Doricourt and in his Hamlet—is its air of 
high breeding. Shakspeare describes his Beatrice as ‘‘a merry- 
hearted, pleasant-spirited lady,’’ never ‘‘ sad but when she 
sleeps, and not over-sad then; for I have heard my daughter say 
she hath often dreamed of unhappiness and waked herself with 
laughing.’ Such a Beatrice does Miss Terry present.—CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS. 


“9 P . ° 
AST night Mr. Irving and his company 
gave Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing.”’ It was 

the first time the company had given it in this country, and the 
house was filled to its utmost capacity. Few more irresistible 
pieces of comedy have ever been seen on our stage than his look 
of mingled puzzle, surprise, simplicity, and gratified vanity 
after overhearing the conversation in’ which he is made to 
believe Beatrice loves him, or than the half-sheepish assumption 
of indifference at his first appearance in his new garb as lover. 
Miss Terry's Beatrice was likewise a superb piece of art. This 
is something completely within her grasp. ‘I'he raillery, the 
wit, the sportive humour, the frolicsome grace, the airy playful- 
ness, all backed upon the truest and most feminine tenderness 
and loyalty, all found admirable expression. If the delightful 
comedy has ever had so complete, so spirited, so thoroughly 
enjoyable a presentation in this city it has certainly not been 
within the recollection of the younger generation of playgoers, 
and the immense audience seemed thoroughly of this mind, and 
attested it by actegatl enrpistakably spontaneous and as enthu- 
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siastic.—CHICAGO TIMES. 





and in the interpretation of that part gave a comprehensive 
idea of his remarkable powers as an actor of intelligent and 
descriptive force. The one scene, that devoted to the speech 
beginning “This can be no trick,’ and ending with the 
declaration “ I will go get her picture,’’ was so capitally defined 
that it was worth an evening of patient waiting to hear, 
had all the other treasures of the performance been wanting. 
The audience laughed or applauded simply in obedience 
to the change of countenance or shifting of eyes with which 
Mr. Irving made clear the process of his thought in doubt, con- 
jecture, and solution. The love scene between those two 
cavillers against the Cupid into whose service they were en- 
trapped was a rare episode of dramatic art and finish, as well as 
one of great beauty and feeling. Miss Terry was superb in this 
relation ; the spirit of pride, the emotion of grief, and the feeling 
of tenderness in turn at play with the indomitable fondness for 
a gay sally of wit or a telling quip, being faultlessly detined.— 
INTER-OCEAN, 
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J OSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners-street. 
Just published, 
NEW SONGS by F. H. COWEN. 
A LITTLE WHILE 
A LULLABY, 
OUTCRY, 
BECA , 
FA} SIA, 
THINK OF ME, J 
Sung by Miss Edith Santley and Miss Carlotta Elliott. 
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D. LODER’S Celebrated INSTRUCTION 
. BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN, 

containing 71 pages, full music size, Lithographed on best paper 

from new Plates, in a neat and elegantly designed wrapper. 

Edited by our greatest National Violinist, JOHN T. CARKODUS. 

Post-free, 28. 10d. 
London: Howagp and Cc t Marlborough-street, W. 


* | Complete, 5s. net; 


Separate, 2s. net, 
| each, 
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ARPS.—Wanted to PURCHASE, a 
really good HARP ; also one suitable for a Child to P 

tice. Apply, by letter only, with maker's name, full description, 

particulars, and lowest price for cash, to H. Seymovn, 102, 


r 


Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 





“F*4u and SON.—BEDDING. 


I EAL and SON.—BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE. 
IT EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
, CATALOGUE, with 900 Designs and Price-List of 
Bedding, sent free by post. 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, W. 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
RISH CAMBRIC POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS.—Samples post-free.—All_ pure 
“lax, hemmed for use. ‘The cambrics of Robinson 
and Cleaver } The Queen. 
Per dozen:—Ch 03d. ; Ladies’, 28. 11d.; 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. Hem-stitched, per dozen:— 
Ladies’, 5s. 11d. ; 8’, 78. 9d. 

[B88 LACE.—COLLARS, Sets, and 
Trimming Laces, in Crochet, Guipure, Appliqué, 
Point, and Limerick, at lowest wholesale prices. 

[PSH EMBROIDERY.—Ladies should 
write for our new Illustrated Sheets. Real Irish and 
Madeira. Embroidery; also Machine Work. All 

buttoned edges, on best cloth, from 23d. per yard. 


HETLAND WOOL SHAWLS.—‘‘ The 
MARVEL,” White, two yards square, post-free, 1s. 8d. 
’ale Blue, Bhi Cardinal, Pink, or Grey, 1s. 10d. 


Write for Illustrated Sheet. 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 
Send for samples and 


to H.M. the Queen, Belfast. 
price-lists of our other spécialités, post-free. 


MXHE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 

The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and 
sight without discovering that these are other than the Genoa 
Velvets they so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrange- 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand 
interminable and rough wear which would ruin real velvets at 
four times the price. For costumes and trimmings it is un- 
equalled; and, in fact, for all purposes in which silk velvets may 
be used, we specially recommend the Louis Velveteen. Patterns 
post-free. E yard of the genuine bears the name “ Louis.” 





very 
THOS. WALLIS and Co., Holborn-circus, London. 


7 + Ta xs . 
NDIAN MUSLIN, 100 yards 25 in. wide 
for 10s., delivered at Burnley Station, or 85 yards for 10s., 
delivered free per Parcels Post. Very useful pure cotton for 
Curtains, Blinds, Draperies, Garden Shading. Cream Colour. 
Postal order to be sent with each order. Send stamped envelope 

for pattern.—J. Kay and Sons, Burnley-wood Mills, Burnley. 


7 . y 
.OTICE.—SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
ALFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 
10 and 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W., 
Have been known by most of the leading County Families for 
nearly half a century as the best house for the SUPPLY of 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES at the lowest price for cash payments, 
consistent with the first quality and style. 
A. W. M. and CO. wish to point out the great advantage of 
ring Liveries as early as convenient before the London 
season, in order that they may receive the attention so essential 
to good-titting garments. 
*rice-List sent on application to 
ALFRED W 3 MILES and COMPANY, 
10 and 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W., 
who have no other establishment in or out of London, 


AKE your old things look like new by 

using the DIAMOND DYES, and you will be happy. 
: B of the fashionable colours for 6d., at the Chemists’. 
tcad. 


NvpA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 

by this specitic; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing. 
falling, and ITS use defies detection. 
elfectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Pertumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 











It causes growth, arrests 
The most harmless and 
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ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
Jeaving the disagregabie smell of most ‘‘ Restorers.’’ It makes 
the hair charmingf¥ beautiful, as well as promoting the growth 
otthe hair on bald spots, where the glands are notdecayed. ‘‘ The 
Mexican Hair Renewer’’ is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentitrice in the world; it thoroughiy 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“ animalcule,”’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is pertectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


CAUTION AGAINST COUNTERFEITS. 


In ordering, inctl 
ity JEWS y 
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HAGAN’'S MAGNOLIA BALM givesa pure and blooming 
complexion ; restores and preserves youthful beauty. Its 
effects are gradual, natural, and perfect: 1t removes redness 
blotches, pimples, tan, sunburn, and freckles, and makes a lady 
of thirty appear but twenty. The Magnolia Balm inakes the 
skin smooth and pearly, and imparts a fresh appearance to the 
countenance, Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has been established 
nearly forty years, and is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


KIN DISEASES CURED.—SULPHOLINE 
LOTION removes eruptions, pimples, redness, blotches, 
scurf, in afew days. Itis highly successful in eczema. psoriasis, 
prurigo, tetter, &c. It totally destroys many deep-seated in- 
veterate skin affections, Most agreeable to use. Sold everywhere. 


x r 
GULPHOLIN E LOTION.—<An external 
means of curing skin diseases. There is scarcely ¢ 
eruption but will yield to SULPHOLINE and commence to fade 
away. The effectis more than astonishing. Ordinary pimples, 
redness, blotches, &c., vanish as it by magic.. It destroys the 
animalcule which cause these unsightly affections, and ensures 
a smooth, clear, healthy skin, Sold by Chemists, Bottles, 28, 9d. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Now ready, 


RINCESS IDA. By W. S. GILBERT | 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Vocal 5s. net. 
Pian ss. net. 
Pianoforte sole. soments by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, and Small- 


wood, each 2s. net. 
Quadrille, Waltz, ay Polka, by P. Bucalossi; Lancers, by 0. 
28. 
ieee ont Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


At 
At 
At 
At 
At 
At 


A* 
NEW SONG BY J. BLUMENTHAL. 
H® SMILE. J. BLUMENTHAL. 


HE SMILE. Sung by Edward Lloyd. 
H® SMILE. In G and B flat. 


Price 2s. net. 
CuapPrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 





SIGNOR TOSTI'S NEW SONG. 
VESPERS. PAOLO TOSTI. 


VESPERS. PAOLO TOSTI. 
VESPERS. PAOLO TOSTI. 
VESPERS. PAOLO TOSTI. 
VESPERS. Words by W. 
VESPERS. ‘ae a, A flat, and 
VESPERS. In G. 


paniment. Price 2s. 
CHAPPELL and Co. 


M. 


Easy Accom- 








NEW SONGS. 


ISIDORE DE LARA’'S 
ISIDORE 


THs BY-GONE TIME. 
DE LARA. 
[THE BY-GONE TIME. 


HERE MEMORY | DWELIS. ISIDORE 


Price 2s. net. 


‘Wy HERE MEMORY - DWELLS. Words by | 
In C) 


Clifton Bingham. 


‘Wy HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


minor and D minor. 
Vy HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 
by the Composer. 
A’ HERE MEMORY DWELIS. Sung 
by Madame Osborne Williams, Miss Helen D'Alton, 
Miss Amy Ronayne, Miss Rosa Leo, Miss Mathilde Lennon, Miss 


F. Harrison, and Miss bia Turner. 
rice 2s. ne 


BD vssestincscen and Co., 50, New Bond- street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Sung 


| | D* 





| 7s in the ores 
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NEW MUSIC. 
R BETTELSTUDENT. By 


MILLOCKER. In the press. The complete Opera, with 
English Words by Kingston, price ds. Now ready, the complete 
| Opera for Pianoforte Solo. price 28. 6d. Also the Bettelstudent 
Quadrille, Waltz, and Polka, 2s. each. 

Boosty and Co. and Cuarrett and Co. 


SMERALDA. By A. G. THOMAS. The 

Complete Opera, price ts. The celebrated Swallow Song, 

2s. Esmeralda Fantasia, by Kuhe, 2s. Esmeralda Valse, by 
Lamothe, 2s.— Boosey and Co. 


A MAID OF KENT. 


CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
OING TO MARKET WALTZ. On 


Louis Diehl's celebrated Song. By CHARLES GODFREY. 
s.—Boosry and Co. 


ANTOINETTE STERLING’S NEW SONG. 
"XHE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


By F.H. COWEN. “ The refined style of expression most 
natural to Mr. Cowen was exemplitied by the touches of genuine 
of Longfellow’s ‘ ‘I'he Real r and the 
lowers,’ which Madame Antoinette Sterling declaimed with 
*—Times, 2s.—Boosry and Co. 








Waltz. By 





much feeling.’ 


SWINGING. By CECIL HAR’ ‘OG. un 
pretty song to Mrs. Clifford’s charming words.’’—Times. 
“ Few songs deserved an encore more than that awarded to 
* Swing ging, sung with irresistible charm by Miss Mary 
"Stan lard, —Boosrr and Co., London. 





Davi ies. 


TEVER TO KNOW.—MARZIALS’ newest 


and most successful ballad. 
NEVER TO KNOW. Sung by Miss Damian 


at the Ballad Concerts.—Boosry and Co. 








(THE ROLL OF THE DRUM 


TI‘HE ROLL OF THE DRUM. MOLLOY’S 


new Baritone ome. Received with enthusiasm every where. 
rly. 


T he Words by Weather 
2s.—Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


EBEE. New Song. By MOLLOY; the 
Words, founded upon Quida’s Novel, b; << ‘mers Boosey. 
This day.—Boosry and 


GTEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW SONG. 
‘N,HE PILGRIM. Sung by Mr. Edward 


Lloyd w = the greatest = success. 
s.—Booszy and C 











THE MAIDEN AND THE WEATHER- 

COCK. New Ballad by WALTER AUSTIN; the Poetry 
by Longfellow. Sung by Mise De Fonblanque and Miss Agnes 
Larkcom. 2s.—Boosxy an 








LAs" NIGHT. ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Words by Clement Scott. 
In G and B flat. 
ISIDORE oe LARA 


ventea success. Price 2s. ne 
, 0, New Bond-street ; ais 5, Poultry, E.C 


[LAST ¥ 
CuaprPELt and é re 


J. L. MOLLOY’'S NEW SONGS. 


(THE PUPPET SHOWMAN. Words by 
. E. Weatherly. 


THE OLD MAID. Wests by F. E. 
Weatherly. Price 2s. each n 
Caarrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street; aa 15, Poultry, E.C. 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S “NEW SONGS. 
ARY MORISON. 
yuat I DO AND WHAT I DREAM. 


[4 —— GELEBT UND GELIEBET 


oe have Lived anc _ _ 0 oved ™). 
Cuarretet and Co., 50. 


s& NEW SONGS 








by F. H. COWEN. 
are Presence. In A minor, 
nd G {_ G minor, and F minor. 
There is Dew for the ori low’ ret. 1 Dreamed of ee - soe iE. 
dD. wve were what the Rose is. 
iamtcaiaete In B flat, D flat. and A. 
Price 2s. each net ; or the Set complete, for Soprano or Contralto, 
net. 


i 
New Bor nd- ~ bend and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
Sung by = Santley and Miss De F. mblanque. 
Better Far. In A @ 
Absence. In F an 


“This set of songs honours ‘the artist. whose graceful talent 
and as musicianship are both turned to the best 
account.”’—Daily Telegraph 
pean and Co.. SO New Bond-st., W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.”S ALEX ANDRE 
HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 
from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the Three-Years’ System, from 
#1 5s. per quarter.—»), New Bon i-street; and 15, Poultry. 


(LOUGH a and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
Seven Sto including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler. 


Elegant Carved V vainut C ase. 18 guineas. 
‘ Gaarrass. and Co., 0, New Bond-street and 15, Poultry. 


(LouGH and WAR REN’S CENTENN 
GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 85 guineas. 














CLOUGH and WARREN'S 


IPE and REED COMBIN 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from (6 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 
been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
land to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds, which do 

not go out of tune by the most severe changes of tempe rature. 
Easy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 


= 
durability. From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Secondhand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
Cuapret and Co., #, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


«ik KMAN and SON, 
. PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
o nare 
Factory: Beoiness Works, Hammersmith. 


IRKMAN and SON 
use steel (for which they hold the sole patents, dated 
1870 and 1s77)in the construction of the frames for 
Grand Pianos, and the best class of u pits, render- 
ing them unrivalled in tone and h. The 
also make a MINIATURE UOVERSTRU: NG IRON 
GRAND (only 5 ft. 9in. long). 


IRKMAN and SON’S 
New Model Iron-Framed Pianos Weyer vertical and 
overstrung) are all full trichord, and fitted with the 
best reception check actions. All their Pianos are 
for Sale. ire. or on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


])RARDS’ - PIAN YOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 

4) 1x, Great Mari borough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mai), 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearingthenameot** Erard’’ which arenot oftheir manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity abealt at I*, Great Marl- 
borough-st., wheve new Pianos can beo ined trom : & guineas. 


ene’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 


SO guineas. “ 
OBLIQUES, from 8 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from 25 guineas upwards. JOHN BROADWOOD and 

BONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 
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1S vnitem by Fe AND SHADOW. New 
Album by F. H. COWEN, containing the ert Songs 
» be Fy t his a ae a Pa ert: 
O 4H ai LOVE IS LAT 
HERE'S NONES 
sw a tet EYES iad” THE 
vet, t SEEN. THE SNOWSTORM. 
H 


LIKE 


Pree 5s. complete, or each song 2s. 
Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent- — Fy 





NEW SONGS IN 
Y benny CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
Price Is. each 
. TEN bacon Pp Ft ne) DAY, including “Twickenham 
68. TEN ‘SONGS. OF THE DAY, including “She wandered 


nd ** It was a Dream.’ 
EIGHT by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


& 
65. om SE gc SONGS, sung by Mr. Santley and 
r. ay rick 
71. SIXT NEW AMERICAN SONGS, including “ Only a« 
‘— ‘I’ meet her when the sun goes down,"* 
* When the | eaves begin to tade,”’ “Golden Slippers,”’ 
“ w. ait till the clouds roll by.”’ 


including 





POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN 
TTHE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
Price Is. each. 
. SEVEN PIECES by C. D. BLAKE. 
- SIX PIE EC ES by GUTTSCHALK- 
a HOFF. 
ot. A. WYMAN. 
2. MAKG of ALB SOM. (12 Manhe es. 
6. VOLKMANN’'S HUNGARIAN SKETC HES and PICTURE 
MUSIC BOUKS as DUETS 
Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent- street. 


19 ~ + roTh — 
ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK. A 
Tutor for the Pianoforte, with 15 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
Yortieth Thousand. “A Godsend to teachers and mothers.’ 
Daily Telegraph. Also LILLIE’S SECOND MUSIC BOOK, 
sequel to the above. Illustrated. Price 2s. td. LILLIL’S 
SONG BOOK. 50 Juvenile So mgs. Price 1s.—Boosgy and Co. 


Doers ER and _ SOs PIANOFOR TES. 
Y and CO, LONDON. 








BUOSEY and CU., 














NEW MUSIC. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PAVANE DE GUISE. HENRY 
PARKER'S latest composition for the Piano. 
“ Mr. Parker has shotonaty caught the spirit 
of the stately yet graceful old Spanish dance, 
Lat Pavane, so named after Pavo, a peacock.’ 
view. 
LP >rice 2s. net; alse erraneee ad Full Orchestra, 


J.B. Cramer mk, oon oy Regent- street, W. 


WE MEET AGAIN. Charming 
Waltz Song. Written by Nella. Adapted by 
Henry Parker to the popular Waltz. “Auf 
Wiedersehen.”’ _ Composed by CAROLINE 
ne depaat Published in F, G, and A flat. 
2s. ne 

J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


YHE GOLDEN PATH. HENRY 
PARKER'S latest and very successful Song. 
Words by Nella. Published, with ad lib. har- 
oie accompaniment, in "D, E, F, and @ 
2s. ne’ 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


ENRY PARKER’S POPULAR 


I PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
PAMELA. Gavotte. 2s. net. 


CLARISSA. 2s. 
[DOROTHEA. 
[210GEN. 


J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER ani CO., new mechanical appliances 
recently added to their Factory, combine in taeir Instruments 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 

and quearel oneaiie ence, 

FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
requires slroe 10 Guineas. 
13 


- .- vs 


1s 





UST 








Minuet. net. 


Sarabande. 2s. net. 


Entr’acte. 2s. net. 





Studio) 
(Juche), with closing”  Key- 
board, in Pine Case 7 
in American W ee 


in Oak Case 
in Black and Gold 


” ” 


Case 
SEVEN OCTAVES. in Pine and other Cases, from 
Ditto, in Black and Gold Cases ., os .. from 
CRAMER'S ORGANS. 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER'S HARMUNIUMS. 
CRAMER’s AMERICAN ORGANS. 
pe and others for HIRE, 
CRA 


SALE and on 
MER'S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 


HARPS by, 
Fu ull Lists and Particulars free. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 
factory quality. 
Exchunged any time within Three Months without loss to the 


Parchaser. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Greg Regent-strect, W.; Bond-street, W. ; Moorgate-street, 
; High- “street, Notting-hill, W. Liverpool: Church-street. 


AU} UF WIEDERSEHEN (Until we Meet 
Again). CAROLINE LOWTHIAN'S best and most suc- 
cessful Valse is the favourite this ‘gone No Ball Programme is 
complete without it. Post-free, 24 stam, 
Francis and Day, 195, Oxt. ad -street, W. 


TT’O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 
at a large reduction and post-free. All r 

&c., of all pu one in = ck. New copies, be st editions. 

commence 4d., 6d., atalo gues sent post-fr 

JW. Morratr, 3, Danberr -street, London, N. "Established 1827. 








MUSIC 
new Songs, Pieces, 
Prices 





= TD wat 
D/ALMAINE’S PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of the recent change in partnership of 
this long-standing tirm of 100 years reputation, these superior 
from @ are now offered at half price. Cottages, from hire, 
from lo. 
a Class2 .. £20 | Class4.. £26 | Classt.. £35 | Class 8.. £45 
Class3 .. £25 | Class5.. £30 | Class7.. £40 | Classy.. £60 
F ‘ali. compass, trichord. steel frame, overstrung, &c, 
Easiest terms arranged, ten years warranty. 
American Urgans from £5. 
Carriage free, and ail risk taken, to any station in Great Britain. 
T. D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury-pavement, City, E.( 
C 
ete ha ot SCHOOL, 
New Edition, the two Firet Sections enlarged 
CHARL ES HAL LES NEW PIANOFORTE Te TOR. 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
Forsyta Beornens, 272a, Regent-circus, London; 
122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


OMINION ORGAN COMPANY. 
COMBINATION ORGANS, REEDS, and TUBES. 
New Pedal Organ just introduced, 
pag 92; 90 guineas, Two Manuals. 
¢ Ag ents for the United Kingdom. 
FORSYTH BROT HERS, 122 anc 124, Deansgate, Manchester ; 
aud 2724. Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
< ‘atalogues post-free. 





and 





Shippers ‘supplie da. 





Dw . . 
OOSEY and CO. having acquired the 
agency for the splendid Pianofo vies sof Dorner and Sehn 
(stuttgart), the public is invited to inspect these Instruments, 
which will be found to co mpete most favourably with any other 
*janofortes either in tone, workma », or price. Lists on 
appiication. — JSEY and CU., 295, Regent-street, London. 


T OBER?’ * COCKS and co. may be applic d 
to 


from any part of the — jlom 
For SHEET MU , at half price, po 
, SAT. Es« of their newest SONG and PIANO MUSIC. 
PIANOS of DIFFERENT MAKERS, where Purchasers 
cannot attend personally. 
For REPAIRS yt Worn-out P mngyy 
For OLD VIOLINS, BOWS, &c., at low prices. 
For DRAWINGS OF THEIR Ow "N PIANOS, from 24 guineas. 
For a tICAN ORGANS, irom £13; and HARMONIUMs, 
ror 
paler Wal “Music Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
rince 0 
New Burlington-street, London, W. 


{ALKA! FALKA! FALKA! 
sy CHASSAIGNE. 7 nightly at os Comedy 
Theatre with immense success. d. 
Falka Vocal Score ° ° 
Falka Piano Score ee 
Falka Fantasia brilliant, by Boyt m Smi _ eo 
Falka Valse, by C. Covte oe 
Falka Quadrille, by C. Coote” 
Faika Polka, by Van Biene .. 6 
Falka Lancers, by Van Biene ° 
Falka Poika Mazurka, by Audibert 
Falka Favourite Airs, by Audibert 
7 Romance, sung by Miss 
tly 
‘ALE ventide,’ ’ transcribed for Piano- 
forte by H. price 2 





price 


bones erno ns es ce om 


net. 


FALKA. wait the Music fic ’m this imme nsely successful Opera | 


is published by 
ALFreD Hays, 26, Old Bond-street, W. 
4, Royal Exchange-buildings, E. C. 


and 





Pretty New Songs that captivate the world. 

MORLEY and CO.’"S NEW SONGS 
of sterling merit. Post-free, 24 stamps each. 

The Red Searf. G(BtoD)and A. Theo. Konheur. 

Message from the King. E flat, F (C to E), G. 

Light and Shade. A flat, B flat (Cto F) 

The Broken Pitcher. A flat, B flat (B to F), C 

Gentle Faces. B flat, C (D to E), D, E flat. Bonheur. 

Thine for pre. F(Dto E)andG. Thomas Hute pinson. 
Best of All. G,A (Eto E), B flat,C. Frank L. ata 

The Gate of i eaven. D, E flat iC tok), F. Tou 

Our Guards. F(AtoD),G,and A. Michael W ateon. 


C4 RRIER JOHN. CIRO PINSUTI. 
Bids fair to rival the enormous sale of “ L addie,”" 
“ A bright, sparkling, and merry little song. 

“ The music is written in Pinsuti's prettie pst style.” 
“One Be the quaintest songs yet pab ae d.” 
E .F ae ges D to F), an‘ 24 stamps. 

PINSU TI'S LAST SUCU 88. 
LA DDIE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 
Words by Jaxone. 30,250 copies sold in four months. 
The most genuine success secured for 100 years. A flat, 
B flat (A to E), C, D, and E flat. The above pretty 
new songs 24 stamps each. 
W. MORLEY and COMPANY, 


260, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 


W 
* 
Pinsuti. 
Odoardo Barri. 
Pontet. 








| 





Te ‘ t nrivalled Stock, all Newest Accom- 
M U ~) hi C A L | yah nts. ¢ Jatalognes of ‘Tunes and 
~ rices gratis and free by post. WALES 
BOXES. 


and McCULLOCH, 22, Ludgate- hill: 
LSWGTON 


and 56, Cheapside, London. 


and CO. 

ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE 
CLOCKS and BRONZEs, 


and CO. 
yy Lott roigey PLATE. 
CULLERY, 
Tilustrated Gataiogues ost-free, 
ELKINGTON and CU., 22, Regent-st. ; or 42, Moo oorgate-st. , City. 


OHN BROGDEN, 
AFT GOLDSMITH. 
D LUCK HOKSESHOE 
AR AY GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROT fc oe LD BY REGISTERED 'TRADE-MARK 
6, GRAND HOTEL -BU ILDINGS, Cc HARING- CROSS. 


Li bem JKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

are superseding all others. Prize Medals -London, | #2; 
atches, from £448. ; Gold, from £668, Prici Ce 
and 230, Re gent-street. 











JpLENNGTON 





Paris, 1;. Silver 
Lists sent free.—i7, Cornhill; 


R USSELLS’ | TE MOST COMPL 
v RECORD OF 
OROLOGY 
D 2 Dt Feptishes. 
rATg rawings an Jiagrams of Watche: 
ATCH from £1 to £55. Sent free on Su 
PAMPHLET. application. 
RUSSELLS’ CATHEDRAL WORKS, 
18, Church-street, Liverpool. 


\ EARS and STAINBANK, 
2 CHURCH BEL LS, with Fittings and Frames. 
and Plans on application 


Estimates 
BELL FOUNDRY. (E sthd. 1738), Whitechapel- -road, London. 


, y uv 
y ] Hat IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours,7 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on se alo, 
rings, books, and stcel dies, %s.¢éd. Gold seal, with crest, 20s 
solid Gold Ring, 1s-carat. Hall-marked, with crest, 428. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. % —T. CULLE TON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- ‘lane). 


“TT nd re JINE > , 
CULL rON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Re senedtha very best Paper and 
0 Envelopes, ali stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Mone, ‘gram, or Address, and the rp, gl of Steel 
Die included. sent to any part for P.O. order.—1’. CU LETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
A by 4 quality, 2s. 8d., post-free, pancinding the 
Engraving Coppe per-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, ) Em 
hossed Envelopes. ith Maiden Name, 148. 64.—T. CUL LETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W. 
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HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICA Le! 


PERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, 
Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath 
Ba Arab or expense, b; 


hout medicine, 
restored without m fa el ate 


Du Barry's delicious Revalen 
saves fifty times its cost in medici 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD and TONIC Birout waich save invalids 

and children, and a ecessfully infants 

whose ailments and “debility ” had resisted all other 

nursing and treatments. hey cure effectually 

typhoid, bilious, nervous, scarlet, and all other fevers 
and inflammatory and wasting diseases, 


YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Consumption, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Nervous Devility, °3 typhus, Scarlatina 
Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Measles, Nettlerash, an 
other Eruptions of the Skin, Fever and Ague.— 
Routh, of the Samaritan Hospital for Women and 
Children, atter analysing sixteen other kinds, says: 


D® BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 
It has saved many women and children wasting with 
atrophy and marked debility, 100,000 cures, including 
those of the late Emperor Nicholas, H.H. the late 
Pope Pius [X., the Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord 
Stuart de Decies, the Rev. Charles Tuson, Mon- 
mouth, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. W. M. Stanley, the 
African explorers, Drs. Ure, Wurzer, 


XTRACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases 
which had resisted all other treatments. 

YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Cure 100,516.—A eangeroes. illness having left my 
digestive organs too weak to assimilate ordinary 

‘ood of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, 1 owe my 

preservation arry’s Food and Tonic Biscuits, 
on which I subsisted for months, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 
the astonishment of myself, my medical —— and 
triends.—Epwarp Woop, Bolton, June 14, 


YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured me of ae en terrible irritations of 
the stomach et ad digestion, which had las 
eighteen years.—J. Comparet, Parish Priest, St. 


Romaine-des-Iles, France, 

ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan of seven years’ 
liver complaint, sleeplessness, palpitation, and the 
most intense nervous agitation and¢ ebility, rendering 
her unfit for reading or social interco: 


EBILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 

rfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, 

onrenain’., and debility, which Ba my dress- 

= z or undressing myself, or making even the slightest 
ort.—Madame Bore.y pe Carponettt, Avignon. 


ONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
ek wee Asthma, Cough, ih a (Becrcjegemcn on 
which I spent t thousands of pounds ¢ uring twenty- 
five yearsin vain, have yielded to this divine food, 
and I am now restored to perfect health.—Mr. James 
Ronerts, Frimley, Surrey, Wood Merchant. 

DYSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
| Constipation, Asthma, &c. Cure No. 49,832, of fifty 

} years’ inde crilmble agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 

hess, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness, and vomiting, by Du Barry's Food.—Mania 
Jotzy, Lincoln. 

I IVER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Liver 
4 complaint.and diarrhea, from which I had suffered 
Z artfully for two years, despite the best medical 
reatment, have yielied to Du Barry's excellent food. 

V. Evie, Major, H.M.S. unattached, London. 


DE“ AY. —DU BARRY’S FOOD restored 
23 1b. of good muscle to a gentleman from Dover, 
aged 24, whose stomach and nerves = ud been ruined 
by intense study, and his body re¢ 
skeleton, snffering from = ne plessness and 
debility as of extreme old a 


(CONSTIPATION. DU BARRY’S FOOD 


— cured meof nine years’ constipation, declared 
beyond cure by the best physic — and given me new 
life, heaith, and happi ness.—A. Spapano, Merchant, 


Alexandria, Egy p 
TOMACH.—DU ‘BARRY’S FOOD has 
fearful pains in the 


perfectly cured many years’ 
stomach and intestines, and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 
submitted (3 Mnyg to medical treatment.—V. Morano, 


Merchant, 
STHMA. DUB 3ARRY’S FOOD has cured 


me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get four or tive times every night to relieve my 
chest frown a pressure which threatened suffocation.— 
Rev. 8. Boiter, 


Dp" 














Kcrainville, France. 


‘ y are : 
NEURALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is 
i @ remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 

perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 

head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
Senos ' without rest.—Rev. J. Monassier, Valgorge, 

rance 

LEEPLESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 
has cured my daughter, who had suffered for two 

years fe artfully trom general debility, nervous irri- 
tability, sleeplessness, and a total exhaustion, and 
given her health, sleep, and strength, with’ hard 
muscle and cheerfulness.—H. De Mowntiovts, Paris. 
TRANS 1 y 790 
NFANTS SAVED by DU BARRY’S 
FOOD —Dr. Re Bf Beneke, Professor of Medicine 

in .Csttnesy £0 the University, writes, April #, 1872: 
“I shall never forget that I owe the preservation of 

one of my children to Du 8 Food. The child 
suffered from complete emecietlon with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill, and even 

the greatest care of two wet-nurses. ried Du 
Barry’s Food with the most astonishing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living on 

this food for six weeks, the baby was restored to the 


most flourishing health.’ 
| D® ANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 


eae since I fed my baby on DU BARRY'S REVA- 

ENTA FOOD he develops wonderfully, being as 
yo nl! as a child of twice his age. ¢ sleeps soundly 
all night from eight p.m. to eight a.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the ‘di ay. He lives 
on this food simply boiled in water and salt. and 
likes it warm or cold equally well.—Rose Bees.ey, 


York 
CES —DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
In gs 


ARAB — Py psi 9 err ked yg alle sorter 
of 4 1b.. 38. 6d.; 2 Ib., ; 5tb., $ 
12 1b Ss. ; 7 ‘sbout 2d. per meal. Au" Tins carvings 
free at home and in France. 
BARRY’S REVALENTA TONIC 
BISCUITS and CHUCOLATE POWDER, 1 Ib., 3s. 6d. ; 
21b.,6s. DU BARRY and CU., (Limited), 77, Regent- 
street, London, W.; and at 8, Rue de Castiglione, 
Paris; also through Fortnum and Mason; Barclay; 
Edwards, Sutton; Newbery; Hovenden; Lynch: 
the Stores; and at 4, Cheapside; Cros-e and a Pluck: 
well; 489, Oxtor l-street ; Cobbet, 18, Pail-mall. 
Dépot in Melbourne, Felton, Grimwade; Christ- 
church and Dunedin, Ke mpthorne, Prosser, and Co. ; 
Brisbane, Elliott Brothe rs, and Co.; Wellington 
Felton, Grimwade, and Co.; Adelaide, Faulding anc 
Co.; Badulila, Walker and’ Greig; Sydney, yy? ns 
Soul, P itt-street; also of Gibbs, bright and Co. 
Melbourne, 8 dney, Brisbane, Rae Dunedin; in Cal 
cutta, Sinith, Stanistead, and Co., R. Scott Thompson 
and Co., Government- place; Bowtbay, José Jannario 
de S uza, ‘Treacher and Co., D. P. Cama and Co., 
4 racis, Times, and Co.; Goa, Fracis, Times, and Co. 
Gomez and Son; Colombo, Maitiand and 











| pric 


p= 





Park and Tilford, 917, Iroadway ; 

3. ‘Avery Brown; Montreal, Sugden, 

s, and Co.; Barbados, B. Innis; and at all 
Grocers and Chemists in the World. 


PIESSE and LUBIN. 
TURKISH PASTILS. 


“Through all my travels few things astonished me more 
than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking Narghiles at 
Stamboul. After smoking, a sweet aromatic lozenge or pastil is 
used by them, which is said to impart an odour of flowers to 
the breath. have never seen these breath lozenges but once in 
Europe, and that was at PIESSE and LUBIN’S shop in Bond- 
street.’’—Lady W. Pan saws Sp 

n Boxes, 2s.; by post, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, "LONDON. 


SWEET SCENTS. 

Opoponax, Jockey Club, Patchouly, Frangipanni, Kiss-Me- 
Quick, White Rose, and 1000 others, from every flower that 
breathes a fragrance. 2s. 6d. each, or three nae in a Case, 7s. 
The above Sweet Scents in Sachet Powder, 1s. 6d. each, can be 
forwarded by po Sold by the fashionable pha and 
Perfumers in va eens of the world. 

W BOND-STREET, LONDON. 





“eé ‘ 7 
A SIMPLE FACT ABOUT” KEATING’S 
COUGH EOZERGhs. Pb: k, throughout the world, 
in any gg” Be can be ‘ou will find them 
largely sold ere is absolutely rx — y that is so speedy in 
iving relief, so certain to cure, and et the most delicate can 
ake them. ‘Onel lozenge gives ease. 1d in 134d. Tins. 








Lowpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in t 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 


“ Peter,” said Mr. Garnsey, “‘I am goin; to hand you over to a new master.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
GORMAN MUIR 
reached Ardilaw he 
found his _ father 
waiting for him out- 
side the front gate. 
“You ’re late 
home’’’ he said, 
using the words rather in 
the form of a question than 
an assertion. 
‘*Yes,’’? answered’ the 
younger man, getting off 
his horse and passing his 
arm through the bridle as 
he and his father paced up 
the hill, where the branches 
bent low over their heads, 
to the back entrance. ‘I 
have been to Beechfield. I 
wanted to ask Mr. Garnsey 
something, and he made me 
stay to dimner.”’ 

“It’s just as well you 
weren’t back sooner. The house 
is quiet now, what it hasn’t 
been all the afternoon. The 

clergy may talk about the poor demented 

creature that once upon a time lay among 
the graves; but if they’d seen Bell a while back they ’d have 
known something about evil spirits taking possession of a 
woman supposed to be in her right mind. She has been fairly 
raving. I never heard the like before in all my life.’’ 

‘* What was wrong with her?’’ 

** According to her own account, nothing was right. I bore 
it till I could stand no more, and then I just took her by the 
shoulders and turned her out of the room. I observed the 
house was mine, and not hers; and that if I wanted a floor 
scrubbed I’d have it scrubbed, Monday or Tuesday, or any 
time in the week I pleased.”’ 

“Oh! she did not like the drawing-room being cleared 
out,’’ said Gorman, light suddenly dawning upon his mind. 
‘*T am so sorry I mentioned the mattcr. It was very stupid 
of me.”’ 

“Stupid! not a bit. I’m right glad to see the way it 
looks now; and, besides, it wasn’t altogether the room set 
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Bell’s back up. That widow woman from Clear Stream 
Cottage was the beginning of the fray.”’ 

‘What did she want ?’’ asked the young man, interested 
at last. ‘‘I met her as I was going out.”’ 

‘“*Ay, so she said. She came up, it seems, to ask if I 
wouldn’t let her have the butter and potatoes, and the other 
things she has, cheaper, and Bell took it into her head the 
woman hada notion of settling at Ardilaw as mistress. I 
wouldn’t like to say Bell was altogether wrong, for I’ve had 
a suspicion myself that if I asked her to be Mrs. Muir number 
four she mightn’t give me ‘ No’ for an answer. I never did 
come across a greater fool; but for all that I don’t want to 
offendher. She has good people belonging to her, among them 
Mr. Richard Vince, the great Belfast merchant, who might have 
been mayor long enough ago if he’d chosen. He married a Miss 
Carpenter, who came of a grand family, and they visit at all 
the best houses both in Antrim and Down. I’d never get a 
better tenant than Mrs. Boyle. If she hasn’t much sense she 
has those related to her that have money; and she buys 
everything from me she wants that I have to sell. What is 
the use of angering her? That was all I asked Bell; but I 
declare to you, Gorman, the words were scarcely out of my 
mouth before I got such a tongue-thrashing as I won’t forget 
inahurry. I could not edge in a syllable, so I left Bell talk- 
ing and started Ned on the drawing-room. She followed me 
there and held on till, as I tell you, I turned her out. Then 
Sally began on me, and then they both set on Carline. You 
never heard anything like them, man, never. I was wellnigh 
distracted with the noise; but it’s over now for the night ; 
and one thing I’ve made up my mind to: if Bell can’t be- 
have herself she shall go—daughter or no daughter. It’s out 
of the question to suppose she’s to have everything her own 
way. Things have come to a fine pass when a sack or two of 
oats can’t be put in the garret without her leave asked and 
granted.”’ 

‘*T am vexed, though, to have been the cause of so much 
trouble. If I had not spoken about that room ’’—— 

‘‘She’d have found something else to rail over. She’s 
had a grudge against me ever since I wouldn’t let the Cottage 
to Sam Dopp. A likely thing, indeed, to suppose Id have his 
tathery-headed children making wreck and ruin of the place 
Mr. Orr turned into a garden of Eden, in a manner of speak- 
ing. It’s strange, isn’t it, Bell can’t stand anything that’s 
only for ornament. I have nothing to say against her cleanli- 
ness, except that sometimes I wish she would leave the place 
dirty ; but I can’t understand why it is she does so hate 
beauty of all sorts. If it was only in women, the matter 
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would not get over me; but, upon my conscience, I believe if 
if she had her will, the world would be one big ploughed field, 
with all the trees cut down for firewood. As for flowers ’’—— 
at which point Mr. Muir, finding language inadequate to 
express the fair Isabel’s contempt for primroses and violets, 
was fain to take refuge in silence. 

‘‘She is certainly a remarkable young woman,”’ said 
Gorman ; ‘‘a little trying sometimes, but then we cannot 
expect to find all the virtues.”’ 

‘Tf we did in Bell we’d be disappointed,’’ answered the 
farmer; ‘‘ but we’ve said all we need say about her. And so 
Lyle Garnsey would take no refusal, but made you stop for 
dinner ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he was very kind indeed.”’ 

‘* He has taken a wonderful notion to you.’’ 

‘“‘Tam sure I don’t know why, for there are not many 
subjects on which we think in common.’’ 

**T don’t see that has much to do with it. 
you mentioned about needing to ask him something ; 
able to tell you what you wanted to know? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and I should like to talk to you about it, if you are 
not too tired. I’ll only give Larry a rub down and be after 
you in ten minutes.”’ 

‘¢ What would you rub Larry down for, when Ned is in the 
kitchen waiting to take him-from: you? There is nothing to 
hinder you grooming your horse, I allow, if there’s nobody 
else to do it for you; but as long as I pay wages there ’s no 
call for me to clean horses myself or let my son clean them.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind what I do in that way,’’ answered Gorman, 
very truly. 

‘* Well, you’re not going to do it,’’ said Mr. Muir. ‘“‘ Just 
put Larry’s bridle over the hook, and I’ll send Ned out; you 
are past the common active,’’ he added, half in reproach, half 
in pleasure, as his son ran into the house to summon Ned for 
himself. 

‘‘Come along,’’ he added, following Gorman and laying a 
hand on his arm, ‘‘and see the fine clearance we’ve made. 
Molly hasn’t spared elbow-grease on the boards, I can tell 
you. Look!’’ and with pardonable pride Mr. Muir threw 
open the door of that room where stately ladies had received 
grand company, and wrought rare and costly needlework, and 
sang the old songs which were new in their day, and loved and 
sorrowed, and known heartaches and heart-burnings, just the 
same as any nineteenth-century belle. 

Gorman uttered an exclamation of pleasure as he saw the 
changed look of the apartment. It was clean as Molly’s 
willing hands cculd make floor and paint. She had swept, 
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and scrubbed, and washed, and dusted. An old oaken sofa 
table, brought from the first-floor landing and polished with 
beeswax. till it.shone in the leaping firelight, stood beside 
the hearth, flanked by a couple of antique straight-backed 
chairs that would have been precious in the sight of any 
collector; turf glowed in the wide grate, and a beech billet 
was laid on the top to give brightness to the flame. A brass 
-kettle was singing on the hob, while materials for punch were 
placed upon the table. a : ; 

‘You'll have a glass for once, Gorman ?’’ said his father, 
‘just to warm you and hansel the new room. I’m well 
pleased myself at the look of it, and I hope you "ll spend many 
a happy and prosperous hour in it ’’; having delivered himself 
of which sentiment, while pouring some whisky into a tumbler, 
Mr. Muir at one gulp swallowed that whisky neat—solemnly, 
and as if he regarded the whole proceeding in the light of a 
necessary religious ceremony. 

‘‘ My head won't stand raw spirits,’’ said Gorman, laughing, 
as he mixed himself a very modest allowance of Bushmills. 

‘‘ Well, well, just as you like,’’ answered Mr. Muir, in a 
spirit of rare tolerance; for, indeed, he did not like to hear 
his son’s head would not stand anything. ‘‘ Pull up your 
chair and have a good air of the fire. It’s chilly to-night. I 
got a fecling of cold while I stood out by waiting for you.” 
~ «7 am grieved to have been so late. It was foolish of me 
to go round by Beechfield, perhaps ; but’”’ 

“** Foolish ?—not a bit of it. You don’t think I mind your 
stopping out, do you? I’m only proud to see my son so 
much thought and made of.”’ 

‘* As I was riding mto Belfast to-day,’’ said Gorman, “I 
began to lay out my plans—do a little castle building, in fact,’’ 
udded the young man; ‘‘and when I was on my way back I 
thought I would take Beechfield on the road, and ask Mr. 
Garnscy if he knew of any man I could hire to help me. You 
see, once I go into horse-dealing, as I mean to go in, I shall 
want some one who can devote the whole of his time to my 
work.’”’ 

“‘That’s quite right,’”’ said Mr. Muir; ‘ but you might 
have asked me first.”’ 

‘*So I would, only I was sure you did 
likely to suit me.”’ 

“And does Mr. Garnsey ?”’ 

‘« He says so—Peter Doey.”’ 

*‘ Peter !”’ 


not know anybody 


exclaimed Mr. Muir. ‘ Peter! I never thought 
*d want to leave Beechfield.’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Garnsey seems to want him to leave. 
trouble about the servants, I think.’’ 

Mr. Muir laughed. ‘‘ I shouldn’t havethought Lyle Garnsey 
would have minded what the servants did. There ’s another 
reason, we may be very sure. However, I wouldn't say but 
Peter might be just what you want. There’s not a craftier 
old rascal in the length and breadth of Down. You’ll need 
to keep a sharp eye on him. There’s this much, though ; if 
he cheats you himself, hell let nobody else cheat you; and 
as for horses—well—he just couldn't know more about them.” 

far, then, we are right enough. Then there was 
another thing. You know that farm, up the hill, which 
marches with your land: *’ 

‘Yes. Finney’s”’ 

‘‘T asked Mr. Garnsey if he would let 
exactly the sort of place I want.”’ 

‘«¢ And what answer did Mr. Garnsey make ?”’ 

‘¢ He advised me not to take it.”’ 

‘*T don’t know who would want to take it.” 

‘* Well, but the quality of the land is nothing to me. It 
vrows some sort of grass, and is a splendid stretch of ground 
for young things to gallop over, and learn to take their leaps, 
ind”’— 

**Get houghed, or their tails cut off, or their tongues 
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‘No one would try that game twice with me.”’ 


‘Wouldn't they? Much you know what they ’d do—not 


lodging a bullet in your own head, for that 
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‘d rather like the excitement of such a business,’’ said 
ent a little of goes a long way,” 

For my own part, [ hope I’ll never 

it kind of diversion.”’ 

you ever had anv of it °’ 
it I¥ Did you never hear tell of the 
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ct that I ever did.’’ 

' I thought the English were bad enough, but it 
is worse to meet a man that was born in Ireland who knows 
nothing about the destruction of property that went on just 
round about where we ’re sitting no further back than two or 
three vears. Why, there wasn’t a night the sky wasn’t red 
with flames. Over on the other side of the Lough the people 
used to watch for the fires beginning. Not a man in all these 
parts but lost something. Hay-stacks and corn-ricks went 
like smoke, and at last the Vv fell to the houses, so that when 
we did go to bed, which wasn't often, we lay down in terror of 
our lives. At Clear Stream and Kilmoon they put lighted turf 
in the thatch, but thatch won't burn, you know, without a lot 


‘Save us 


of trouble’ - 

‘*But do you mean to say that the incendiaries were never 
caught?” 

‘Never; not one of them.” 

‘¢ What were you all about, then ? 

‘* Watching our property, and distrusting every man his 
neighbour. I*ve watched my ricks myself, and so has many 
another farmer, and I swear to you while I’ve been at one end 
of the haggard the other has been set alight. No; we never 
got sight even of who did the mischief. If we hadn’t known 
tire couldn't have come without hands to bring it, we’d have 
thought the tinder had fallen straight down from heaven.’’ 

jut, surely, such criminals might have been detected 

‘‘ That ’s what everybody said till they tried the experiment. 
I said and heaps more, beside me. We watched—we 
laid traps—we were quite prepared to shoot anybody down— 
but we never set eyes on anybody to shoot.”’ 

‘It was most extraordinary. I never heard of such a 
thing.”’ 

‘* Nor anybody else. And I'll tell you another remarkable 
circumstance. We found out there was a car with five people 
on it passed the end of this lane every night ; and we held a 
meeting, with closed doors, at Beechfield, where there wasn’t 
aman present we did not believe trae—not a man but had 
suffered We decided to stop the car, and take the five 
on our own responsibility. When it got near the time a lot of 
us, who were told off for the purpose, went and laid an ambush 
along the Newtonards road. That night the car did not pass, 
avd it never passed again. What we all wanted to know—and 
what we want to know yet—is who told that we meant to take 
the law into our own hands *”’ 

Gorman only shook his head in reply. 
but not convinced. 

‘* What put a stop to the business at last ?’’ he inquired. 

‘That ’s what we never knew, either; to be sure there 
wasn’t much left to burn in the way of hay and straw, and it’s 
not so easy as anybody might think to fire a house from out- 
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He was puzzled, 


side. The way the whole thing ended was this. A big reward 
had been out a good while without anything coming of it, 
when, one morning, we heard two girls, that lived with their 
father near Ballymacarrett, had shot some fellow they thought 
meant to fire their stacks. They were alone in the house, their 
father being away ; and they fired through a window. They 
were afraid to go out; but they watched, and saw the man 
laid on a heap of stones by his comrades till a car drove up, 
when he was taken away, as they imagined, dead.”’ 

‘** They were plucky girls,’’ remarked Gorman. 

‘‘ Faith, you ll say that when you hear the finish of the 
story. You may be sure there was a to-do—the whole country 
side running to see the place and the blood that had soaked 
down among the paving-stones, and the Belfast papers full of 
the affair, and the body being searched for, and all such lke. 
There was a talk and excitement. I heard some people in 
England sent the girls a silver teapot, and there were those 
thought the Queen would want to see them. If they had been 
Queens themselves, more couldn’t have been made of them 
than was made while the police were working up the only clue 
they had—a cloth cap, that had fallen off the man’s head 
while they were carrying him to the heap of stones.”’ 

‘*T wish I had seen those girls,’’ said Gorman ; “are they 
living in Ballymacarratt now ? ”’ 

‘““No. What do you suppose the upshot of the whole 
matter was ?’’ 

““They got the reward, I suppose, and a good deal more ; 
and married well, and’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you. The blood on the stones was analysed, and 
found to be bullock’s blood. My ladies had got it off a 
butcher in Hercules-street, and they had bought the cap, and 
they had never shot anybody ; and they were glad enough to 
go to America.”’ 

‘*Good heavens !—and the burnings ¢ 

‘*Oh! they stopped at once.”’ 

“Then do you suppose ”’ 

‘I can’t suppose ; the whole thing beats me fairly. Two 
girls, even with the help of their father, couldn’t have set a 
whole country-side in flames.”’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,’’ remarked young Mr. Muir; 
‘* it is wonderful what even one woman can do, if she lays her 
mind to it.’ 

“You are right, if it is any manner of harm,”’ said his 
father. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
‘* Peter,’’ said Mr. Garnsey, ‘‘ I am going to hand you over to 
a& new master.”’ 

The abruptness of this address might have surprised some 
persons, but it was difficult to surprise Mr. Doey. When a 
man selects a garden roller for his seat on a raw winter’s day, 
and calmly continues sitting and smoking while addressed by 
a superior, he can scarcely be judged by the rules supposed to 
govern ordinary mortals. 

The roller was moss-covered, like the walks, but at meal- 
times, as well as on many other occasions, Mr. Peter Doey did 
his best to remove this reproach by obligingly transferring a 
portion of the green to his own garments. 

He was a short, wiry fellow, with a dried-up face curiously 
wrinkled, small bright eyes, and thin black hair just turning 
grey. He looked as if he had lived all his life in an atmosphere 
of peat smoke, and never been washed since he was born. 
Sniiff lay beside him, head between his paws, one ear cocked, 
ready for any evil errand on which it might please Peter to 
dispatch him. Mr. Garnsey, clean shaven, fresh from his 
morning bath, both hands plunged in the pockets of a trim 
pea-jacket, stood looking at dog and man, waiting for Peter’s 
comment upon his information. 

‘* There is one comfort,”’ said that worthy, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth so as to speak with greater ease. ‘I 
couldn’t have a worse master than yourself.”’ 

‘Surely that is scarcely grateful,’’ remonstrated the 
master so addressed. 

‘*Grateful! What would I be grateful for? Worked 
harder nor any beast, and for less nor a beast’s wages. 
Mornin’, noon, and night, it is just ‘ Peter, Peter, Peter,’ till 
I’m fairly tired and sick of the sound of my own name. 
First it ’s you ‘ Do this and do the other,’ and ‘ Why the — 
don’t you attend to what I tell you?’ Then it’s your daughter 
wanting me to cut her dog’s ears or clip her mare, or brush 
her habit, that ’s splashed with as many sorts of mud as there’s 
soils in the county. Then while I’m choking myself over 
that, Mrs. Murtrie starts me off for something she ’s forgotten 
to order out of the town, and I declare to my conscience, what 
with the butler, ‘Peter, go there’; and the footman, ‘Give this 
a shake’; and the coachman, ‘ Lend a hand here’; and the 
housemaid, * Peter, dear, mind you don’t forget that calico for 
me’; and the cook, *‘ What a good-for-nothing fellow you 
are, and not a lemon in the house,’ I don’t know most times 
where Peter is at all—whether in Belfast, or down the village, 
or at Beechfield, jogging along to Newtonards, or breaking 
my neck ‘ lepping’ hedges and ditches to catch the train.”’ 

‘*Poor Peter!” said Mr. Garnsey, ‘‘ console yourself. 
For the future you will have only one master to serve, and 
only one thing to do, and that is look after horses.”’ 

** And what master is it you want me to serve now? Mind, 
I haven’t said I’m going to him, whoever he may be. For the 
bite and sup a man has to make a snatch at in haste and 
sorrow, you may drive him about as if he was no more nor a 
beast of burden ; but you can’t sell him, like a slave. This is 
a free country to starve in, at any rate; and I don’t know but 
I’d as soon starve as lead the life I’ve been leading here.’’ 

‘I am sorry you have been so miserable with me; but you 
certainly will have a better berth where you are going than I 
could ever find you.”’ 

‘I’m not so sure that I’m going anywhere.’ 
‘*But Iam. Ihave promised you to my friend, and’’—— 
‘If he’s a friend of yours, Mr. Garnsey, maybe if I agreed 

to take his money I’d be jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Why can’t you tell me the man’s name at once— 
that is, always supposing he’s not a woman ?”’ 

**It is young Mr. Muir.”’ 

‘**D’ye mean Gorman—what does he want with me ?”’ 

‘To look after his horses.”’ 

** He has only got one.”’ 

jut he means to keep a lot. 
fortune out of them—if he can.’’ 

** What would hinder him making his fortune? You mind 
there is One takes care of his own; and, if ever a coin had the 
image and superscription of Satan graven on it, that coin’s 
Gorman Muir.”’ 

‘I don’t see much sign of the cloven hoof about him,”’ 
said Mr. Garnsey, surprised at Peter’s manner. 

Apparently Mr. Doey considered this remark unworthy of 
reply, for he put his pipe again in his mouth, and went on 
smoking, till the owner of Beechfield, a little nettled, perhaps, 
at a knowledge of iniquity wider than his own, observed, 

** Let Mr. Gorman Muir be what he will, he knows a good 
horse when he sees him.’’ 

. ‘‘And he knows a pretty girl when he sees her,’’ capped 
Peter, with a malicious grin. 
‘*A man must be stone-blind who cannot do that.’’ 
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He is going to make his 


‘* And he’s not blind,’’ said Peter, with conviction. 

There ensued a moment’s silence, during the course of which 
Peter puffed away, meditatively, and Mr. Garnsey, with the toe 
of his boot, stirred the short grass on which Sniff was lying. 

**You’d best let him alone, Master,’’ advised Mr. Doey ; 
‘‘he’s got a way of snapping sometimes you wouldn’t like, if 
you felt his teeth meet through the leather.”’ 

Mr. Garnsey took the hint, and desisted. ‘‘ Then I may 
tell young Muir,’’ he began, ‘‘ that you'll go to him ¢”’ 

***Deed, you may tell him no such thing,’’ answered 
Peter. ‘‘ 1 have thrown myself away once, and before I engage 
again I’ll want to know a whole heap of things I was so 
foolish as to make no inquiry about here. I’m no flyabout— 
one place to-day and another to-morrow ; and before I stir 
one step I must know what 1’m to do, and how I’m to be 
paid. Besides, where ’s the man going to keep his horses? If 
it ’s at Ardilaw, he must look out for some other nor me to 
look after them. It would need a bigger stable even than 
any Mr. Cleery owns for me and Hewson Muir to put up in 
together.”’ 

** He is going to rent Finney's land from me. 

**Ts he tired of his life ”’ 

**It looks as if he were. I don’t want harm to come to 
him, but he is set on taking the farm ; and, after all, someone 
must run the risk. The place can’t lie idle for ever.”’ 

Mr. Doey knocked the ashes out of his pipe, laid it care- 
fully on the roller, and then, locking his hands together, sat 
considering the position. 

‘*What shall I tell Mr. Gorman Muir you'll do?” Mr. 
Garnsey asked, at length ; while Sniff, opening one eye, looked 
slyly up at the speaker as though listening with appreciative 
interest to his conversation. 

‘**T don’t know myself, Master; so how would I tell you? 
If the young man thinks he has need of me, he had best come 
and say so. There’s many a thing would have to be settled 
between us. It’s acome-down in the world from Beechfield 
to Finney’s farm—never to speak of the perils I might, like 
Saint Paul, have to encounter over yonder. He’d be bound to 
consider all that in the wages, for 1 have no intention of leay- 
ing here unless I better myself. The last man took Finney’s 
farm was burned out of house and home ; and it’s always 
against a hired servant to be connected with anybody gets 
into trouble or makes a disturbance in the world. Now if 
young Gorman was killed, I might have to give evidence, 
and ’’— 

‘** Decide the matter between you,’’ said Mr. Garnsey, 
waxing impatient. ‘ 

‘* Well, well, Master, if that should come to pass we’ll all 
be in the same boiling,’’ answered Peter, as he slowly 
gathered himself up from his chilly seat and limped off with 
the gait of a cripple towards the stable-yard, followed by Sniff. 

He had not, however, gone a dozen paces before he turned 
and retraced his steps. 

** Mr. Garnsey, Sir,’’ he began. 

** What is it now’’’ asked that gentleman. 

‘IT wish when you see young Muir you would give him a 
hint to say nothing of what is in his mind about needing the 
benefit of my help and taking advantage of my experience. 
May be I might never leave Beechtfield. Anyhow, there is no 
use giving the whole country-side words to set to music.’’ 
Having uttered which profound remark Mr. Doey really took 
his departure. 
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(To be continued, 








NOVELS. 
Illustrations, due to the co-operation of Mr. A. Fredericks, 
and somewhat better than those of novels in general, occupy 
two or three pages of Beatrix Randolph: by Julian Hawthorne 
(Chatto and Windus), which is certainly a very readable and, 
for the most part, a very well-written novel, though there is 
nothing remarkably strong about the story, and nothing re- 
markably original about the fundamental conception. For, if 
memory may be trusted, it is no new thing, in the world of 
novelists, that one prima donna, having fame to gain or having 
been called to the aid of a despairing manager, should imper- 
sonate another prima donna who has already achieved a world- 
wide celebrity and, with the caprice of her sex and her order, 
has reduced the said manager, without rhyme or reason, 
to the said condition of despair. jut then a by no 
means new idea may be treated in a very new and 
refreshing manner. And such is the treatment, as most 
readers will acknowledge, which is exhibited on the present 
occasion. The scene of the story, moreover, is laid among 
our American cousins, with whom reciprocal travelling has 
not yet made us so familiar that we fail to see any longer 
anything piquant and interesting in the many points, whether 
connected with their modes of life, or their ways of doing 
business, or their views of society, or their peculiarities of 
language, in which they differ from us. An American 
gentleman, then, of aristocratic descent, who is settled 
in the North, but has always—and very naturally—had 
strong Southern proclivities (which, however, have little or 
nothing to do with the story), has a son and a daughter; 
and the latter, who is as lovely as sunshine, as good as gold, 
as full of genius as the nine Muses, exhibits musical gifts 
of so high and exceptional a sort that the greatest teacher of the 
day, acknowledging for once that here is a pupil worthy of his 
didactic skill, condescends to take her in hand and makes-of 
her the very queen of song. This is in the days of her father’s 
wealth; but her brother, of whom incidental mention has 
already been made, and whom she loves and believes in with 
a fervour and a faith which there is nothing whatever in him 
or about him to justify, enters upon a career of extravagance 
and folly, to the ruin of his father and his sister, as well as, of 
course, Of himself. Now is the time for the heaven-born 
singer, instructed by the supercilious but exceedingly efficient 
instructor, to employ her talents and acquirements, should 
opportunity offer. Opportunity, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, offers in a manner to which less gifted beings 
are totally unaccustomed in ordinary life; and Beatrix 
Randolph, the American young lady of aristocratic descent, is 
induced by specious arguments and against her own sense of 
what is quite right to impersonate a celebrated Russian prima 
donna, who, haughtily pleading her own will as her only 
reason, refuses to fulfil an engagement. The impersonatrix, 
as will have been anticipated by every reader, takes New York 
by storm; the fame of her success is spread abroad, and the 
impersonated Russian prima donna, not unreasonably as- 
tonished to find what a triumph she herself has achieved in a 
place where she has never been, determines to go and find out 
for herself what is the matter. Now the fair Russian 
is reported to resemble the notorious Catherine the 
Second in her regard or disregard for some or one of 
the virtues; and this fact will account for certain little in- 
conveniences which the aristocratic American young lady, 
having purposely been kept in ignorance of the Russian’s 
regrettable weakness, has toencounterand cannot comprehend, 
and will account also for the young lady’s astonishment at 
finding her reprobate brother travelling in the fair Russian’s 
company. A very striking situation, however, as all readers 
will see, is thus brought about; and how everybody manages 
to escape from it without damage to life or limb, with fair 
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reputation fairer still, and with tarnished reputations cleansed 
and brightened, it will be the privilege of whosoever reads 
the novel to learn. Acquaintance also will be made with a 
very clever, very original, very admirable, sufficiently handsome 
young architect with whom the impersonatrix of the Russian 
prima donna has tender and other passages. 

Good measure is a prominent characteristic of Mr. Nobody : 
by Mrs. John Kent Spender (Hurst and Blackett), whereof the 
three volumes can be heartily recommended to anybody who 
feels inclined to ‘‘ settle down for a good long read.’’ The 
writer apparently ‘‘ meant business,’’ when this story was 
undertaken; and it has, accordingly, been written with a 
manifest earnestness of intention and a close observance of 
detail which it requires careful and leisurely reading to appre- 
ciate fully. Of moving incident there is not a great deal; of 
portraiture seriously studied and elaborately drawn there is 
abundance. It may whet appetite to give an outline of the 
story. At the beginning we encounter a poor, tramping, 
beggarly woman with a little child—a boy some six months 
old. It is fearful weather, a cold, freezing winter; and the 
tramp and her child, seeking rest and sleep in a ched, sleep 
the sleep that knows no waking. Anon, as so frequently 
happens at the nick of time, passes by an old woman, bound 
on the ordinary errand of leaving a ‘‘ son and heir,’’ not at all 
expected and probably very unwelcome, at the ‘‘ great house”’’ 
in a certain country-place. The old woman, with vague ideas 
of vengeance to be wreaked upon the wicked father of the ‘‘son 
and heir,’ and at the same time not uninfluenced by a natural 
desire to save herself trouble and annoyance, promptly sub- 
stitutes the live child for the dead, having effected the change 
of garments that her common-sense suggests, and goes her 
way to bury her dead. ‘The living child is found by a more 
humane woman, who brings up the little creature, and he from 
his very early boyhood is known, for reasons plain to the 
meanest capacity, as ‘‘Mr. Nobody.’’ His history it isof which 
the three volumes are principally made up. In his boyhood 
he is horse- whipped and imprisoned by the Baronet who lives 
in the ‘great house,’’ at the door whereof it is a very signi- 
ficant fact that the child was to have been left. After his 
imprisonment ‘‘ Mr. Nobody ”’ goes abroad, to California pre- 
sumably, and returns, after many years, a millionaire with 
a less remarkable name, which he has taken the liberty of 
assuming for the sike of convenience, and which looks 
very well, in everybody’s opinion, on a cheque, and with 
a firm intention of avenging himself upon the Baronet, 
who was so free with his horse-whip. ‘The form which 
his vengeance takes calls to mind a very clever and 
jleasant French story, in which a gardener, having been 
Kicked by the Baron his master, takes himself off, makes his 
fortune, and, having begotten a handsome and otherwise 
eligible son and having got a hold, by pecuniary transactions, 
upon the old Baron’s property, which has passed to an ex- 
travagant new Buron, son of the old, conceives the idea of 
accomplishing a complete and pleasant revenge by bringing 
ubout a matrimonial union between his plebeian but eligible 
son and the new Baron’s aristocratic but amiable daughter. 
The English story, if it cannot approach within several miles 
of the French in point of literary execution, vivacity, grace, 
and wit, is the more earnest and the more solid, and is, here 
and there, exceedingly well written. 

Freshness of spirit and style, with much art and ingenuity 
in the construction of the story, are the unquestionable 
literary merits of Charles Dayrell, a novel in one volume (pub- 
lished by Elliott Stock). Its author is the Rev. Henry Solly, 
whose previous writings, and his life-long services to every 
object of moral and social improvement, sufficiently guarantee 
an earnest and benevolent purpose, a tone of high principie 
and religious aspiration, in his design of a work of fiction. 
The novelty and boldness of his main idea, in this remarkable 
tale, which purports to illustrate the mental condition of 
English youth at Oxford University above sixty years ago, 
and to trace the possible influences of a peculiar theory 
of Hellenic mythology, combined with Christian  sen- 
timent, upon modern projects for the elevation of the 
people, cannot fail to command attention. He has availed 
himself, more especially, of an extremely favourable inter- 
pretation put by some German philosophical critics upon the 
ancient Greek notion of the rites of Bacchus, which are sup- 
posed by them to signify not the indulgence of frenzy arising 
from gross alcoholic intoxication, but the innocent and 
salutary exhilaration of dance and song, of free frolic and the 
joy of healthful life, gently stimulated, perhaps, by the un- 
fermented juice of the genial grape. It is conceived that a 
young student of the classics, believing in this view of true 
Bacchanalian enthusiasm, might have attempted to ally it 
with the efforts to promote wholesome popular recreation and 
lively diversion for our labouring classes, and that even some 
apostolic and evangelical preachers of religion might, if wise 
enough at that time, have lent it their friendly countenance. 
Charles Dayrell, being at Oriel College when Dr. Coplestone 
was Provost, when Arnold, Whately, Keble, and other notable 
future representatives of the modern Church of England, were 
Fellows and Tutors, is made the hero of this singular and 
romantic crusade on behalf of a Christianised, an idealised and 
highly moralised, Worship of Bacchus. We are rather 
sceptical about the whole affair; and it would probably be 
difficult to show that any tincture of such German theories 
could have affected the minds of Oxford students about the 
year 1820; while such men as Whately and Arnold, with their 
masculine good sense and dislike of affectation, would scarcely 
have tolerated a whimsical sentimental fancy of this kind. To 
an imaginative and impulsive youth, however, all things are 
possible in seeming ; and the extravagances of Charles Dayrell 
are not wilder in conception, but far nobler in spirit, than 
some of those set forth in the early romances of Bulwer- 
Lytton and Disraeli, at a somewhat later period. We are 
now living in a different age, with less poetical notions of the 
standard and capability of social life, and with more practical 
methods of benefiting the poorer classes. Nevertheless, there 
is much attraction, from this and other points of view, but 
chiefly as an exhibition of individual characters, in the story 
which Mr. Solly has set before us. It comprises many scenes 
of adventure belonging to the Greek insurrection when Byron 
was at Missolonghi, and likewise the beginning of the Italian 
and Hungarian national movements, which are of historical 
interest. ‘Ihe personal and family affairs of the hero, his love 
disappointments, and the circumstances of his disinheritance 
by the state of the law regarding marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, are skilfully related ; and no reader will complain 
that the story is tedious or dull. 

Among three-volume novels of the ‘‘ regulation’’ type and 
complexion, one by Miss Dorothea Corbould, entitled Loyal 
Hearts (Remington and Co.), may receive a brief notice as the 
author’s first performance. Its opening scenes have an agree- 
able piquancy, introducing two young persons whio call each 
other “‘I'om”’ and ‘‘Joe,’’ and who talk much like school- 
boys; but they are two young ladies, sisters, properly named 
Mildred and Auriol Mervyn. They have caught a rabbit in Sir 
Randolph Macgregor’s wood ; and his son, Captain Macgregor, 
the hero of the story, chancing to overhear them before he sees 
them, rushes out from a covert to arrest them as masculine 
poachers, This diverting incident makes a pleasant beginning 


of the tale; but we regret to find a great deal that is dismal 
and dreadful in the subsequent narrative. ‘There is an un- 
happy marriage, the victim of which, is Gwendoline, elder 
sister of those merry girls, but herself not a good woman, 
though she repents and values a good husband, Lord Sylvestre, 
in the end; there is a mysterious murder, with other crimes, 
a painful amount of plotting, hiding, and mutual deception, 
and prolonged agonies of terror, remorse, and despair. If 
there is a loyal heart, it is Captain Macgregor’s, of course ; 
and he, after long sorrows, wins another in her once called 
“*Joe.’’ It is, on the whole, not a very satisfactory picture of 
human life; but the author has some literary power, and is 
capable of writing a much better story. 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed tothe 
Editor, and have the word ** Chess"’ written on the envelope. 

A K (Birkenhead).—(1) The time limit in public tournaments is usually fixed at an 
hour to each player for every fifteen moves, the time gained in one hour being 
ie to the next. (2) The player who has the first move has also the choice of 
colour, 

T DL (Carmarthen).—We do not examine problems without the author's proposed 
solutions. Fancy the time wasted in the event of the author being mistaken, and 
the problem could not be solved according to the conditions! 

J Rt (Edinburgh).—Your solution of No. 2075 is correct. 

G H V (Esher).—We do not ourselves know anything of Triple Chess, but possibly 
some of our readers may inform us on the subject fur your benefit. 

E M (Nottingham).—We assume that our good friend Mr. H. will put the matter 
right, and, therefore, that we need not move in it. 

N 8 (Freshwater).—Your suggested variations in the game between Messrs. Paulsen 
See jeffmann shall be examined. We cannot pronounce judgment upon them off- 
hand, 

Mac (Faversham).—Thanks ; the game shall be examined. 

F T H (Eastbourne).—There is but one solution of the so-called ‘Indian’? Problem, 
and it has been published in this colamn more than once. To answer your other 
questions would provoke controversy, for which we have neither leisure nor space. 

J W (Barnstable, U.S.A.).—In No. 2070 the answer to1.R takes P isl. P to R 8th (a 
Queen), Weare not able to verify your description of the problem without reference 
to the file; but the above should suffice to sutlefy you, 

Correct SoLvTions or Prop_eMms Nos. 2077 and 2078 received from Henry Beech 
(London ,Ontario) ; of No 2080 from Carl Friedleben ; of No. 2081 from Carl Friedleben ; 
Pilgrim, K (Bridgwater), Emile Frau, and Edgardo Codazzi (Milan); of No. 2982 
from Mrs. Monckton, J Sargeaunt, Henry Bristow, J T W, Carl Friedleben, B H C 
(Salisbury), ‘I’ Brandreth, Z Inguld, A H Mann, New Forest, W D Easton, and 
Edmund Field. 

Correct SonutTions or Propiem No. 2083 received from H B, John Hodgson (Maid- 
stone), H Wardle, G Hollis,C F Burt, Joseph Ainsworth, J G Anstee, Ben Nevis, 

cupiter Junior, Frank Bishop, Amphictyon, HC Huning, J J Cridlan, H Z, Otto 

Fulder (Ghent), D W Kell, N 8 Harris, A C Haines, Salusbury, L Desanges, P B 

Harrison, AW Overton, 8 Farrant, E Casella (Paris), R T Kemp, Bernard Green, 

J Gaskin, J _T W, Wanderer, E P Vulliamy, G G, E Lightbody, W_ Hillier. L 

Sharswood Ernest Sharswood, © Oswald, M O'Halloran, Crichton, T Brandreth, 

Frank Vickering, Hereward, Shadforth, Dr. F 8t, A W Scrutton, GW Law, LC P, 

Aaron Harper, N H Mallen, 8 Lowndes, L Falcon (Antwerp), L L Greenaway, Ll 

Wyman, Martensel), W D Easton, Old Cuddie, A Schmucke, Emile Frau, G Griffiths, 

é I, G,J Sargeaunt, Nerina, 'l’ H Holdron, R L Southwell, J R (Edinburgh), C 

Stewart Wood, W Miller (Cork), J A Watts, W Weber, 8 Imobersteg, G T B 

Kyngdon, C Robertson. F F (Brussels), Frank Horton, W B Henn, G Joicey, Emmo 

(Darlington), B H © (Salisbury), Mac (Faversham), A 8 Rutter, Florence (Exeter), 

J Hall, Y MSF (Brenttord), W P Gartside, K F, T G (Ware), J C H (Eccleston 

Ha!l), J H Tamisier, Irene, Homo (Leeds), Charles eal Jumbo, Rev W Anderson, 

5 C Glenister, Pilgrim, Leslie Lachlan, F W Christie, R H Brooks, R A Score, F and 

G Howitt, Carl Friedleben, A H Mann, A W H Compton, Hermit. Julia Short, A C 

Hurley, W_T Bishop, Gyp, Sander (Marlborough), Edmund Field, G Meek, E A 

Minton, H H Blazeby, George Horton, J Eaton Fearn, and C B N (H.M.S. Asia). 

Correct So_utions of Mr. Loyd’s three-move problem received from G C Baxter, 
He a ae Falcon (Antwerp), L Sharswood, Ernest, Sharswood, Ben Nevis, and 

ell. 


SotutTion or Propiem No. 2082. 
WHITE. . BLACK, 

1 Ktto K B 3rd King moves (best) 
2. Kt to Q 6th Avy move 

%. Queen mats. 


PROBLEM No. 2085. 
By Henry Bristow (Crediton). 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 











A collection of ‘‘ Chess Studies”? and ‘‘ Fnd Games,’ by Herr Horwitz, 
with a preface by the Rev. W. Wayte, will be published next week, by 
James Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. As a composer of ** End 
Games,’’ Herr Horwitz has had no rival in the chess world during the last 
forty years, and we can commend his work to students of the game. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the City of London Chess Club was 
held on the 24th ult., Mr. Gastineau presiding. The secretary’s report was 
more than usually interesting, from the illustration of the cosmopolitan 
character of the association and its steadily increasing prosperity. The 
number of members has been increasing at the rate of forty per annum, and 
the roll includes representatives not only of all parts of the United King- 
dom, but also of Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia, A resolution was passed that another 
Handicap Tournament shall be commenced on the 5th inst. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: President, Mr. Pilkington; vice-pre- 
sidents, Mr. H. F.Gastin-au and Mr. W. G. Howard; treasurer, Mr. R. 
Clarke; honorary secretary, Mr. G. Adamson. 

The first match of the season between the representatives of the Bristol 
and Clifton Chess Association and the Bath Club was played, at the rooms of 
the former, on the 20th ult. Both clubs were fairly represented, and the 
contest attracted many visitors. Bristol won, with a score of 114 to 74. The 
victors have dispatched a challenge to the St. George’s Club to play a match 
in May next; and we doubt not that they will fight a good battle, should 
the défi be accepted. A chess column has been commenced in the Bristol 
Times and Mirror, conducted by Mr.T.C. Cross, honorary secretary of the 
Bristol and Clifton Chess Club. 


The new Transvaal Convention was last week signed by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, on behalf of her Majesty, and by the 
‘Transvaal Delegates, on behalf of the South-African Republic. 

The Prince of Wales was elected President of the Royal 
Albert Hall Corporation at the annual meeting, last week, at 
which Sir Lyon Playfair presided. The principal point re- 
ferred to in the report was the hall’s connection with the forth- 
coming International Health Exhibition, which would prac- 
ticilly make the Albert Hall a portion of the Exhibition ; at 
the same time dates have been reserved by the council for the 
concerts that usually take place during the season. With a 
view to assist the advancement of musical education, the council 
have placed at the disposal of the Royal College of Music for 
classes and examinations whatever space in the hall could be 
utilised for those purposes, including the West Theatre, which 
is in daily use during term by the College of Music, in which 
there are now enrolled about 152 pupils. 


ISTS. 

The will (dated July 7, 1882), with a codicil (dated Sept. 15, 
1883), of Miss Mary Barkwerth, late of Lraffords, Tunbridge 
Wells, who died on Jan. 14 last, was proved on the 14th 
ult. by Henry Barkworth, the nephew, the sole executor, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£109,000. The testatrix bequeaths £10,000 each to 
her nephews John Boulderson Barkworth, Henry Bark- 
worth, Harold Barkworth, and ‘Thomas _ Barkworth ; 
£10,000, upon trust, for her nephew Shadwell Morley Bark- 
worth, for life, and then for his son, Walter; £10,000, upon 
trust, for her great-nephew, Henry Smith Barkworth, for 
life, and then for his children, as he shall appoint; and legacies 
to nieces and other relatives, servants, and others. She also 
bequeaths £300 each to the Church Missionary Society, the 
Pastoral Aid Society, the Vernacular Education Society, the 
Army Scripture-Readers’ Society, the National Life-Boat 
Iustitution, and the Ragged Church and Chapel Union; and 
£100 to the Society for the Home Teaching of the Blind. The 
residue of her property she gives to her said nephews Henry 
and Harold. 

The will (dated Oct. 23, 1883) of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Anthony Huxtable, late of Sutton Waldron, Dorset, who died 
on Dec. 12 last, at St. Leonards, was proved on the 5th ult. by 
Mrs. Susannah Maria Huxtable, the widow, the Rev. Samuel 
Penrose Downing, and Henry McLauchlan Backler, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to up- 
wards of £88,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £4000 to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
£3000 to St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; £1000 each to 
the Salisbury Infirmary, the Dorset County Hospital, the 
Westminster Cottage Hospital (Shaftesbury), the Sarum 
Diocesan Poor Benefices Augmentation Fund, for an organ or 
choir fund for the parish church of Sutton Waldron, and to 
the Society for the Benefit of Widows and Orphans of the 
Clergy of the county of Dorset. He leaves to his wife £10,000, 
his house in Warrior-square, St. Leonards, and all his plate, 
pictures, furniture, and household effects; to his nephew 
Edgar Huxtable, £3000, and a further sum of £2000 on the 
death of his wife; to his nephew Thomas Anthony Huxtable, 
£2000, and an additional sum of £2000 on the death of his 
wife; and considerable legacies to his brother, niece, wife’s 
relatives, servants, and others, some of which, however, are 
not payable until his wife’s death. The residue of his property 
he gives to his wife. 

The will (dated Oct. 29, 1878) of Mrs. Anne Tredwell, late 
of St. John’s Lodge, Lower Norwood, who died on Nov. 5 
last, was proved on the Ist ult. by Joseph Liddell aud George 
Woolcott, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £62,000. The testatrix bequeaths £500 
each to the Railway Benevolent Institution, the Royal Asylum 
of St. Anne’s, Streatham, and the Asylum for Idiots, Karls- 
wood; £5000, upon trust, for the widow of her deceased 
brother, Charles Payne, for life, or during widowhood, and 
then for her said brother’s children, and she also gives the 
children a further sum of £1500; and legacies to other rela- 
tives, executors, godchildren, doctors, servants, and others. 
There are specific bequests of jewellery, plate, pictures, and 
furniture to daughters and godchildren ; and she appoints a 
sum of £10,000, in settlement, between her three daughters, 
Mrs. Louisa Jackson, Mrs. Alice Mary Sargent, and Mrs. 
Emily Augusta Matthews. Her children being already pro- 
vided for by her late husband, she leaves the residue of her 
real and personal estate between the children of her said three 
daughters. 

The will and codicil of the Rev. Edward Thurlow, late of 
No. 29, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, who died on Dec. 14 last, 
were proved on Jan. 30 by Major Edward Hovell Thurlow and 
Captain Ernest Hovell Thurlow, the nephews, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £47,000. 
The testator bequeaths £500 each to the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
£2000 each to his nephews, Charles Lethbridge Thurlow, 
Ernest Hovell Thurlow, Hugh Hovell Thurlow, and Reginald 
Heber Thurlow, and to his niece, Evelyne du Corney; and there 
are some specific bequests. All the residue of his estate and 
effects is to divided between such charitable institutions (except 
the Church Missionary Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge) as his executors in their uncontrolled 
discretion shall select. 

The will (dated Nov. 5, 1881) of Mr. Thomas Man Bridge, 
formerly of Layton House, Putney, but late of Shakespeare 
Lodge, Folkestone, who died on Dec. 1 last, has been proved 
by Miss Frances Hannah Bridge, the sister, and Henry Klland 
Norton, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £35,000. The testator leaves £3500 sterling and £3500 
Reduced Stock, upon trust, for his said sister for life, and then 
for Alexander Bassett and Robert Goodenough Bassett; and 
he also leaves to these two gentlemen his interest in a house in 
Motcombe-street, Belgrave-square. There are bequests to 
cousins, godchildren, friends, nurse, and others; and the 
residue of the personalty he gives to his said sister. 

The will (dated Oct. 10, 1882), with a codicil (dated Nov. 30, 
1883), of Mrs. Martha Beckingham, formerly of No. 168, 
Southgate-road, Islington, but late of No. 30, Mildmay Park, 
Highbury, who died on Dec. 13 last, has been proved by 
William George Wilcox and Bernard Joseph Burgess, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £21,000. 
The testatrix bequeaths £500 to the German Hospital, Dalston ; 
£50 to the Home for Women, Soho-square ; and legacies to 
her own and her late husband's relatives, and others. ‘The 
residue of her property she leaves to her sisters, nephews, and 
nieces. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES: DUTCH FOLK. 


The quaint, homely, pleasant aspect of that old-fashioned, 
well-to-do, famous but now quiet little country, which lies 
flat and snug, behind its maritime dykes, rather below the 
level of the German Ocean, has often taken the fancy of its 
foreign visitors, and of those who study its peculiarities only 
in books, in maps, and in pictures. Our Artist, in the Sketches 
presented this week, has delineated some groups of Dutch 
people, those attending the market at Middelburg, the peasant 
womenof Walcheren and South Beveland; the diligent house- 
muids of Amsterdam beating carpets, and cleaning up on 
Saturday, in a very methodical fashion; and a venerable 
Dutch Jew, on his proper Sabbath, devoutly reading the Sacred 
Book. ‘These figures, with the picturesque native style of 
female costume, and with the hearty, bustling, energetic air of 
the honest folk of Holland, especially in its rustic provinces 
and sequestered country towns, have a certain originality 
which may tempt the ‘‘ Rambling”’ observer, even beyond tle 
opulent and stately cities of a prosperous commerce. But 
Holland shows her historic dignity, as well as her more 
powerful neighbours, in the streets and public edifices of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Leyden, and Utrecht, 
each of which towns is worthy of a separate page. We have 
spoken of Dutch places and people, upon a former occasion, as 
equally interesting from both these points of view; and we 
hope to return to the subject with another series of Sketches, 
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MARKET DAY AT MIDDELBURG, ZEELAND. 


CLEANING DAY IN AMSTERDAM. 





























FISHWOMEN OF ISLAND MARKEN, ZUYDER-ZEE. SATURDAY IN THE JEWISH QUARTER. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

«The last leaves that have grown on a literary tree, which has 
been blossoming for forty years,’’ are gathered by Dr. Charles 
Mackay in a small volume of 132 short poems, called Interludes 
and Undertones ; or, Music at Twilight (published by Chatto and 
Windus). The author has long been well known to the elder 
and younger generation of readers, and certainly to the elder 
readers of this journal, as one of the most genial, robust, and 
accomplished contributors, in prose and verse, to that excel- 
lent portion of our literature which is directly concerned with 
advocating social and moral improvement, and with cultivating 
broad and warm human sympathies, as a true poet of the 
living present age should do. There is no writer of 
try now among us, nor has there been anyone since 
Thomas Hood, who is more thoroughly inspired with this 
* enthusiasm of humanity’? than Charles Mackay, from the 
beginning of his literary career ; and it was with some reason 
that Douglas Jerrold once called him ‘‘a British Béranger”’ ; 
saving only the French writer’s occasional gross indecency, 
whereas our lyrical poet of the nineteenth century has neyer 
indulged a suggestion of that impure kind. ‘The collection of 
Charles Mackay’s poems already printed together in one volume 
will rank among the English classics, and will hereafter be 
consulted as shedding light upon the popular ideas and sen- 
timents of progress characteristic of thisage. He is, we believe, 
appreciated not less in America than in his own country, by all 
forward-looking, liberal, healthful, and hopeful minds; and 
we are sure that this most recent addition to the store of his 
poetical works, being of the same good quality with those 
which he before produced, will be hailed with gratification as 

the latest gift of an old and valued literary friend. 

Young and old, there will never be lacking a number of 
minds so constituted that poetry, or aspiring verse, is to them 
a necessary instrument of expressing their personal moods and 
feelings, and telling the world of something which they 
imagine to be of common interest. The contributors to a 
pretty little book, entitled 4 Circle of Song ; or, Lays of Love and 
Laughter (J. Palmer, Jesus-lane, Cambridge), are manifestly 
writers of this class, and several of them appear to be resident 
University men, fond of humorous allusions to the familiar 
incidents of life at that seat of learning. Other situations and 
prospects, indeed, with regard to some of their friends, pos- 
sibly brothers or cousins, or probably schoolfellows at least, who 
are described as preparing elsewhere for different professions, 
engage the sympathetic Muse. ‘This ‘‘ Circle of Song”’ appears 
to be a family circle, hospitably widened to take in many 
persons enjoying the private acquaintance of one or another 
member of the family, and presided over by a frank, kindly, 
hospitable, and sociable spirit, dispensing plenty of wit and 
musical mirth, along with the effusions of tender and romantic 
sentiment, which we should expect in such case to read. 
‘“‘The Dignity of the Associate’ is a highly original con- 
ception, proceeding from a genuine humourist ; and the sub- 
ject will be appreciated, if nowhere else, at the Bar of the 
Midland Circuit. 

A twelvemonth ago we noticed with pleasure Mr. Alexander 
Ireland’s exquisite little volume of collected thoughts upon 
the value of literary studies, ‘‘ the habit and love of reading,”’ 
or, as expressed on his titlepage, ‘‘ the solace and companion- 
ship of books.’” That miniature book, of ‘‘ infinite riches in a 


little room,”’ was a charming specimen of workmanship in its 
printing and binding, and the rapid sale of two editions hus 
proved that it was acceptable to persons of elegant taste. 


Mr. Jreland, who is knuwn not only at Manchester, but by 
many patrons of literature all over England, Scotland, and 
America, as a faithful devotee of the best English authors, 
old and new, has now published an enlarged edition of his 
Book:-lover’s Enchiridion, different in outward shape and size, 
as well as in typography, from the very pretty volume before 
noticed. Its print, clear and beautiful, is better for ey: s 
weak or worn by age; its arrangement, still chronological, 
presents a completer array of the wisest and sweetest sayings 
of the best scholars of successive generations upon this 
favourite theme; and its nearly two hundred additional 
pages contain a fresh store of sound thinking and good writing, 
gathered from Mr. Ireland’s wide range of familiar acquain- 
tance with literary history and criticism, and especially with 
the personality of esteemed authors. The value of these later 
additions is seen by observing that, among the writers here 
introduced for the first time into his pleasant and instructive 
compilation, are Pliny, Luther, Goethe, Herder, Schiller, 
tousseau, Erasmus, Scaliger, Sir Philip Sidney, Roger Ascham, 
Jeremy ‘laylor, Isaac Barrow, Fuller, Sir ‘Thomas Browne, 
Macchiavelli, Petrarch, Byron, Burke, Chesterfield, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Archbishop Whately, Disraeli, Thackeray, and 
many others whose words are worth remembering. ‘The whole 
number of individual authors enlisted in the editor's service is 
now increased from 125 to about 210; while in the quality and 
aptness of the extracts he has chosen, there is certainly no 
abatement. It is wonderful that so many original reflections 
could have been made, with so little repetition of the same 
ideas, upon a topicof common experience such as that of the 
uses and delights of literature. ‘Lhe field of this selection is 
almost confined to eminent examples of minds formed 
by ancient and modern European culture; but it is 
very likely that an equal variety of testimonies might 
be culled from Oriental writers, Arabic aud Persian, Indian 
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and Chinese, who may have joined in the general praise of 
books. Mr. Ireland belongs to the good old school of genuine 
book-lovers, who relish literature for its own sake as the 
refined expression of human sentiment, of imagination and 
humour, wit and fancy, rather than as the mere vehicle of 
scientitic or historical information. ‘There are still not a few 
contemplative persons of this disposition, avd his ‘‘ Enchiri- 
dion ’’ is their most suitable literary companion. An édition de 
duxe has been prepared, which is adorned with several portraits, 
and with a picturesque design of a pile of old-fashioned 
volumes, with spectacles and other apparatus of study, left 
upon-the table beneath the library shelves. . Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. are the London publishers. 

We do not think that J. A. Symonds is to be strongly con- 
gratuiated on his latest literary venture, Shakspeare’s Pre- 
aecessors in the English Drama (Smith, Elder, and Co.). The 
volume, which contains more than 600 pages, gives evidence 
of much reading, the fruits of which are presented in an 
attractive fashion. Mr. Symonds could not write a dull book, 
nor could he write one uninteresting or wholly unsuggestive. 
From an author of his standing, however, something more 
than this is demanded; and, after a careful perusal, we are 
bound to say that the reader, who is also a student of the 
period, will be likely to put the volume down unsatisfied. In 
our judgment, it lacks unity ; and its inequaliiy froma literary 
standpoint will strike everyone. The subject is probably too 
familiar to admit of originality ; but old themes will allow of 
genial treatment, and Mx. Symonds, if he has not broken much 
tresh ground, is generally a safe and always a pleasant guide. 
The more we read the works of Shakspeare’s predecessors, the 
more does the sense grow of his immeasurable superiority. 
There were great poets in his time and before him; and to 
some of these, as well as to others who were not great, he was 
obviously indebted. Indeed, he gathered assistance from every 
available source with an utter fearlessness of plagiarism. Mr. 
Symonds, who travels back to the miracle plays and to the 
moralities, follows the course of our dramaas it gradually 
reached its legitimate form. His description of the stage in 
Shakspeare’s time will be strange to readers unfamiliar with 
the period. Without any of the accessories that are now 
deemed indispensable, it is probable that in all respects, save 
one, Shakspeare’s plays were represented as adequately in his 
own day as at any later time. A great school of actors existed; 
but it is necessary to remember, when bringing that period 
before the mind’s eye, that female characters were acted by 
boys. ‘The whole aspect of the stage at the close of the 
sixteenth century is well described in a chapter which, if we 
mistake not, has appeared in print before. ‘The paper on 
Masques may be commended to any reader wishing tor infor- 
mation on the subject. Full of matter, too, are the chapters 
on Lyly; on Greene, Peele, Nash, and Lodge ; and on Marlowe, 
who, though born in the same year with Shakspeare, wrote 
earlier for the stage, and deserves the title, awarded him by Mr. 
Symonds, of tle father and founder of English dramatic poetry. 
Why this title is given is fully explained in an essay worthy of 
the subject. As we said before, the work as a whole dis- 
appoints us, but such a chapter as this on Marlowe cannot fail 
to be read with the highest pleasure and satisfaction. 

The well-known achievements in Central Asia of the cele- 
brated Hungarian traveller and Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Arminius Vambéry, will secure public attention to his 
Life and Adventures, Written by Himse/f, im a volume just pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. Without sharing all his 
political opinions concerning the supposed peril of a Russian 
attack upon the British dominions in India, we regard Pro- 
fessor Vambéry as a man of extraordinary talent, courage, 
and perseverance, whose personal exertions have contributed 
largely to our knowledge of Turkestan, and of the Persian 
and Afghan borders. ‘the more recent experiences of Mr. 
Edmond O' Donovan, related in ‘‘The Story of Merv,’’ have not 
eutirely superseded the valuable testimony obtained by this 
enterprising traveller, an accomplished linguist and adept in 
the customs and habits of Oriental nations, who passed for a 
Mussulman Dervish, and was enabled to gain an intimate 
acquaintance with their social and domestic life. His ad- 
ventures are extremely interesting, from 1862 to 1861, during 
his two years’ residence or rambling sojourn in Persia, in the 
lund of the ‘Turcomans, in Khiva, Bokbara, Samarcand, and 
Herat; and those who joined in the welcome that was given 
to him at the Royal Geographical Society, when he visited 
London soon after his return to the European civilised world, 
muy read with pleasure his lively recollections of that 
time. His conversations with English statesmen, and 
with the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, show that his performances excited 
much attention in high quarters, though he tailed to impress 
the British Government with a sense of the reality ot the 
dangers he has continually predicted from the advancing 
power of itussia. As a personal narrative, full of picturesque 
anecdotes and descriptions, this autobiography, commencing 
with his struggles in boyhood to procure a learned education, 
and ending with a brief account of his professorship at Buda- 
Pesth and of his literary labours, is a very entertaining book. 

It is illustrated by more than a dozen wood engravings, and 
by a good photograph of the author. 

Many charming illustrations embellish the pages of the 
volume entitled Zhe Cruise of the Reserve Squadron, by Charles 


W. Wood (Richard Bentley and Son), and enhance the 
pleasure to be derived from the narrative. The author, it 
appears, was invited to take part in the six weeks’ 
cruise on which ‘*the squadron of the First Reserve,” 
under the command of the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
ordered in June, 1882, and he naturally accepted the 
invitation and turned it to excellent account for his 
literary purposes. It may be presumed, though there is no 
information on the titlepage to justify the presumption, that 
the narrative contained in the volume was published from time 
to time in some periodical, and that subsequently it seemed 
good to republish the whole in a collected form. Else an 
earlicr issue of the book might have been expected. In this 
case, at any rate, we may well say ‘‘ better late than never’”’; 
for, if the letter-press were even less lively and readable, it 
would have been well worth while to gather together the illus- 
trations. ‘The squadron, of course, was sent on its cruise 
rather for purposes of drill and exercise than for the sake of 
exploration, so that the author would necessarily have no very 
new discoveries to report; but he has managed to put 
together some pleasant gossip about life on board one 
of her Majesty’s ships, about naval officers and sea- 
men, and about various other persons, places, and things. 
Gibraltar is familiar, at least by name and description, 
to some of us, and as much may be said of Malaga, Granada, 
and even Tangiers; most of us have heard before now of the 
Alhambra (not that in Leicester-square), and many of us may 
be sutliciently acquainted with the peculiarities of a Spanish 
bull-fight to wonder why travellers or ‘‘ cruisers,’? who must 
have read what we ourselves have so often read about the 
horrid business, should go to see a spectacle which they must 
know beforehand will only ‘‘ harrow ’’ their ‘‘ teelings,’’ as our 
author puts it, and disgust them, if all they mean to do is to 
repeat what has so often been stated on equally good 
autuority ; but, nevertheless, there is u certain ireshness of 
style in what our author writes about even Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, ‘l'angiers, the Alhambra, and the Spanish bull-fight. 
It is not every ‘‘ cruiser’? in Spanish waters, however, who 
can tell from personal knowledge, or not much less, as our 
author can, ot the narrow escape which a Koyal Duke had 
from drowning in a weir. And many worthy readers will con- 
sider that both a novel and a notable experience. 








BENEVOLENCE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett presided at the annual dinner of the 
Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund held last week, and made a 
strong appeal in support of the institution. Subscriptions to 
the amount of £461 were announced. 

The forty-fifth annual report, submitted at a meeting of 
the Governors of King’s College Hospital, on Thursday week, in 
the Board-room, presided over by General Sir Rk. Wilbraham, 
K.C.B., showed a deficit of £2839 8s. 10d., the expenditure 
having been £15,448 lls. 2d., and the total income only 
£12,609 2s. 4d. ‘The zealous labours of the treasurer, Mr. 
Charles Hoare, were heartily recognised. Sir William Bow- 
man, F’.R.S., attributed the success of the festival dinner on 
May 3 last, which realised £4400, to the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The anniversary dinner of the Linen and Woollen Drapers, 
Silk Mercers, Lacemen, Haberdashers, and Hosiers’ lusti- 
tution was given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Walter Leaf. About 260 gentlemen were 
present. After an eloquent appeal, lists of subscriptions, 
amounting to £2334, were announced. During the evening a 
handsome silver cup, executed by Messrs. Hunt and Koskell, 
was presented to Mr. John Scott, one of the oldest and most 
zealous friends of the institution. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., presided at the 
annual dinner, at the Cannon-street Hotel, in aid of the Ware- 
housemen and Clerks’ Schools for Orphans and Necessitous 


‘Children. The children, some 200 boys und girls, were brought 


from Purley to prove by their rosy healthy faces, happy looks, 
and smart appearance, that their physical wants at least are 
well cared for. The subscriptions aud donations amounted to 
about 2100 guineas. 

Mr. T. P. Beckwith presided at the quarterly court of the 
governors of the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. The 
report of the committee of management, read by the secretary, 
stated that during the past quarter the number of applicants 
adinitted had been larger than in any former corresponding 
period. The committee found cause for satisfaction and 
encouragement in the amount of new subscriptions received. 
They could not, however, too strongly or too frequently impress 
upon the friends of the hospital the fact that the opening (in 
1582) of the new extension, with its 137 beds, added enormously 
to the expenses of the charity, and that, but for continued 
liberal support, the usefulness of the hospital must be curtailed, 
as the income is altogether inadequate to the maintenance of tlie 
institution, now containing 331 beds. ‘he following legacies 
were announced :—Miss Barber, £300; Mrs. Coombs, £50; 
Mrs. Plumbe, £55; Mr. H. Parker, £1000. The number of 
patients admitted since Nov. 29 had been 340; discharged, 
many greatly benefited, 319. 

The Lord Mayor will preside at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Alfred Institution (for aged merchant seamen), to be 
held at the Mansion House, on April 8. 
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Headache. 


From A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
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Bronchitis—the following letter from W. Linzell :— 
“ H.M. Gun-boat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 

“ Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, 
which caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was 
recommended by his Lordsit » the Earl of C er to try your 

most ‘invaluable’ BAL! ae OF ANISEED, and I can assu:e 


having to suspend my various duties, and the first small bott e 
completely cured me; therefore I have the greatest confidence 

| in faily recommending 3 to the million. 

* (Signed) . Linze_i, H.M. Gun-boat Netley.” 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD and 
e SONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS.—‘* We, the 
undersigned, after having seen and most 
conscientiously examined the English 
Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 
1878, certify that the palm belongs to 
the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead. ‘ Nicnovas Rupiystetn, 
“D. Maonus, 
“ ANTOINE DE KontTsk1, 
* Court Pianist to the Emperor of Ge rmany, 
and Chevalier of several Orders 


OHN BEINSMEAD and QONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED SOSTENENTE PI ANOS. 


“T have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited at 
the International Exhibition of 1878. I consider them to be exc eptional in the ease with which gradations of soun 1 
can be produced, from the softest to the most powerful tones. These excellent pianos merit the approbation of all 
artists, as the tone is full as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the pianist. Cu. Gounon.” 

18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, W. ; and the 
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FROM ENGLAND TO THE HOT SPRINGS IN ICELAND. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


“Having come out here on business and pleasure 

several days ago, and having had a very severe and 

protracted passage from England, whereby the whole 

of us were prostrated by sea-sickness in its most severe 

form, and after being here a few days we set out to 

visit the Hot Springs, and on our return hence the 

reaction of the sea-sickness, combined with the change 

of living, began to tell upon us. We were troubled 

with flatulency, biliousness, nausea, and a giddiness 

which rendered us rather miserable, and one of our 

party being provided with pills we took several, but 

without any result. Strolling through the small town 

one of us happened accidentally to see a bottle of 

‘ Eno’s Fruit Salt’ in the window of a store, and we immediately went and pur- 
chased it We can assure you that this seemed an unexpected blessing, for we 





knew its good qualities well enough to know that we had a medicine which at 
least we could rely upon for setting us up again. We have had two doses before 
breakfast yesterday and to-day, and the effect is really wonderful. All traces of 
headache, biliousness, &c., have passed away, and we are in first-class spirits, and 
able to appreciate and see with pleasure the wonderful vagaries of nature in this 
district. We can unhesitatingly recommend your preparation to all who may be 
similarly afflicted, and trust that it may meet with a still wider sale, as its good 
and excellent qualities fully entitle it—Reykjavik, Iceland, Oct. 19, 1883.—Mr 
Eno, London.” —TRvTH. 





CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. ; ; 

Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Sart Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by 
J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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